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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pee ees 

HE new Committee of Thirty at Versailles has reported on the 
T Supplementary Constitutional Laws. It accepts them as a 
whole, but recommends that the President shall not declare war 
without the consent of the two Chambers ; that treaties of peace 
shall not be finally ratified without a Parliamentary vote ; that the 
‘Chambers shall be convoked on the demand of one-third of the 
Members plus one, instead of an absolute majority; that in 
case of the death or resignation of the President of the Republic, 
the two Chambers shall immediately assemble of full right; and 
that neither Chamber shall sit alone, except in the contingency 
of the President dying during an election. Then the 
Senate may assemble, and assume all power except the 
legislative. ‘These provisions seem moderate, and will pro- 
bably be accepted, but some of them place in a strong light 
the excessive reluctance of French statesmen to appoint a Vice- 
President. ‘They evidently think he would not endure his posi- 
‘tion, and would immediately become a pivot of intrigue. The 
dread of such a personage is quite curious, as in the United 
States the difficulty has been to save the Vice-President from too 
complete a political extinction. 











Sir Stafford Northcote floundered through the Savings-bank 
Bill on Monday night at great cost to himself, and without, as 
far as we can see, getting any substantial legislation out of 
it, except the permission to invest some of the funds in ‘ Con- 
solidated Stock of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” The 
fusion of accounts of the Old Savings-banks, Post-Office Savings- 
banks, and Friendly Societies, was carried, but will not be of any 
use, however,—the Chancellor of the Exchequer having been 
‘compelled to promise to continue to keep also the separate 
accounts, and to let Parliament have those separate accounts 
placed before it. He also withdrew his proposal to sanction 
by this Bill investments in the debentures of Local Authorities, 
saying that the proper place for such a sanction is the Local 
Loans Bill, So that with the one exception we have named, 
the Bill is very little more than a Bill to sanction the amal- 
gamation for one purpose of accounts which are also to be 
given separately for another purpose. Mr. Childers’s amend- 
ment on the first clause, which would have kept these accounts 
separate altogether, was rejected by a majority of only 38 (199 to 
161), after a discussion which damaged the Government ; and 
even subsequently to the division, the debate on the later clauses 
was very injurious to them. ‘This Bill has indeed been a mere 
ess, and apparently a very needless mess. 





At Tuesday's afternoon sitting took place the debate on the 
National Debt (Sinking Fund) Bill, in which Mr. Gladstone took 
“ven a more prominent part than in the attack on the Savings- 
banks Bill, charging Sir Stafford Northcote, first, with pro- | 
posing to apply this year to the reduction of the Debt £185,000 
‘which his Budget statement showed that he will never have at his 
‘lisposal ; and asserting next, that even if he should obtain it, he 
is demanding a new statutory power to apply it, which he does 
not need, since ‘‘surplus revenue would go by the existing law 
to the reduction of Debt.” Bath the criticisms were rather con- 





cote will have the money, though his Budget statement under- 
rated his surplus, and moreover, that the appropriation of it is the 
first step in a series of what, it is hoped, will be much more im- 
portant and effective steps, though steps after the same pattern. 
But besides this, Sir Stafford Northcote replied that the new 
sinking fund and the old so far differ that he might under the 
old law apply this £185,000 to the redemption of deficiency bills, 
which he cannot do under the proposed measure, but only to the 
redemption of permanent Debt. Mr. Disraeli was not very success- 
ful in defending himself against the charge of inconsistency, for 
undoubtedly what he did in 1858 and what he is doing now do 
not very well agree together; but Mr. Disraeli is resolved to 
make light of consistency, and the House is only too glad to 
help him when his inconsistency is, as in the present case, 
a change for the better. The order for going into Committee 
was carried by a majority of 67 (189 to 122). 


The Fiji Islands have been annexed, and the islanders, as usual, 
are passing away. A British ship, it appears, landed there some 
returned emigrants ill with measles, and these men scattered to 
their homes. The disease being considered trivial by Europeans, 
no precautions were taken, but as usual when an inferior race 
catches an infectious disease from a superior one, its virulence 
was intensified, it speedily became a plague, and the natives, 
naturally believing that it had been designedly introduced to kill 
them off, refused medicine, and rushed into the sea to alleviate 
the torment of the rash. The bathing produced acute dysentery, 
and it is believed, as Lord Carnarvon admitted on Thursday, that 
most of the Chiefs and a third of the population—say 50,000 
persons—have died. There is no certainty either that the worst 
is past, or that the pestilence may not be followed by a native 
outbreak, against which the Colonial Office has taken precautions. 
The native constabulary, who are under discipline, have been 
compelled to submit to proper treatment, and none of them have 
died; but though doctors and medicine have been ordered from 
Sydney, no power exists to compel the natives to use either. 


No decisive news has arrived from Burmah, but the little there 
is is unfavourable. The King, it is stated, has received the 
Chinese General Leesetahi, the reputed author of the attack on 
Mr. Margary, with the highest honours, and Sir Douglas Forsyth 
was directed to stop on the frontier, and inquire what that might 
mean. Ie has since, however, gone on, and has been honourably 
received, but of the success of his mission we have no informa- 
tion. The King may be alarmed, or may be merely gain- 
ing time. We have discussed what seems to us the s. ious 
point of the situation, the possibility that the King is relying 
on China, elsewhere, but we may mention here that, according to 
the Times’ correspondent, the opinion of Shanghai is that the 
annexation of Burmah would have a beneficial effect upon Pekin. 
We doubt it, as Burmah Proper would be swamped by Chinese 
immigrants, who would, in the event of any quarrel with China, 
be a constant source of danger; but it is only fair to recor. the 
local opinion on the other side. Opinion in Pegu also, we believe, 
is in favour of annexation. 


A dispute of a somewhat serious kind exists as to a senteace 
supposed to have been uttered by Lord Derby in his answer to 
Earl Russell about the British offer of mediation between France 
and Germany. According to the Wolff Agency, the German 
Reuter, he said, speaking of the language held by high personages 
in Germany, “If there was an intention to attack Germany, she 
might feel herself called upon in self-defence to strike the 
first blow; and it was added that, though Germany did 
not desire war, to secure peace it seemed necessary that 
the French Army should be greatly reduced. ‘That lan- 
guage was repeated here by the representative of the German 
Government in this country, and by our representatives at foreign 
ports; and it naturally created extreme uneasiness and anxiety in 
France.” The Times’ report leaves out the last and most im- 





tentious ones, for it seems pretty certain that Sir Stafford North- 





portant sentence, which, nevertheless, was flashed by Reuter to 
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Germany. Wasituttered? If it was, what becomes of the Berlin 
assurances that there never existed any reason for the scare ? 





Chamber of Deputies the Government Bill for preventing offences 
like that of Duchesne :—‘‘Any person offering to commit or 
become an accomplice in any crime punishable by death or penal 
servitude, and any person @ccepting such a proposal, shall be 
liable to be sentenced to a term of imprisonment not less than 
three months and not exceeding five years, unless there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances in the case. If, however, the offer be 
made verbally only, it will not be punishable by law unless con- 
tingent upon some payment, or gift, or promise of reward.” 
There seems no objection to that law, but it should be confined 
to offers in writing. Otherwise every Ultramontane in Belgium 
may be liable to attempts to extort money, by threats of accusing 
him of having proposed to murder Prince Bismarck or Minister 
Falck, The law will probably be passed without a party division. 


The debate on the Judicature Bill commenced in the House of 
Commons on ‘lhursday, but none of the political leaders spoke, 
the discussion being left to the lawyers in the House. No new 
arguments were employed, and the only reason alleged by the 
Attorney-General for departing from the Judicature Act, which 
abolishes the legal jurisdiction of the House of Lords, was that 


wh ae 


Boards would be forced to elect them, while 843 School Boards 
which had not hitherto adopted compulson in their bye-law, 
‘would be forced to adopt it. 7 





To this Mr. Forster replied that, in spite of these figures, seven. 
eighths of the town population had placed themselves under 
School Boards, while ninety-eight per cent. of this Population 
had accepted compulsion as the rule of their School Boards, As 
regarded the country, the very irregularity prevented people 
from adopting compulsion, as it does not suit a village to make 
staying away from school a crime on one side of a hedge, when it 
is no crime on the other. ‘The whole tone of the debate wag 
languid, and Mr. Dixon’s. Bill was defeated by a majority-of gy 
(255 against 164). 





Among Sir Stafford Northcote’s recent weaknesses, not the 
least has been the concession, in the Friendly Societies’ Bill, of a 
maximum of a £6 insurance to cover the cost of a child’s funeral, 
It is a most dangerous principle to let people insure the liveg of 
others by whose death they suffer no pecuniary loss; and ¢gp. 
tainly a poor parent’s loss by the cost of a child’s funeral neeg 
never be more than £3. But Sir Stafford Northcote yielded to 
foolish talk against insulting imputations on the character of the 
working-class, as if every law of contract was not in most cages, 
an insulting imputation on the honour of contracting parties, 
If we are to legislate only for the good, we may dispense with 





it was ‘ futile 7 to attempt to adhere to it. Even if the House of | ost of our laws altogether. 

Commons abolished that jurisdiction it would be retained. Mr. tet Raps anita nas 
Disraeli, we dare say, wished his Attorney-General on the Bench | The Government is beginning to understand that it is nots 
or in heaven for his indiscretion, but he spoke only the truth. It | easy to act on Mr. Disraeli’s apophthegm, ‘‘ Omnia sanitas,” and 
should never be forgotten that this Government, which ‘professes | that strong Health Bills are very difficult to pass. It seems quite 
of course to be responsible to Parliament, is compelled to legis- | easy to decree that rivers shall not be polluted by refuse from 
late under the control of an obscure caucus of Peers, unknown | factories, but half the industrial structures of the country haye 
to the Constitution and silent in Parliament, who compel a/| been placed by the side of rivers with the object of utilising 
Cabinet with a majority of fifty to abandon its own plans, to |them as sewers, and their owners complain that industry ix 
throw over its own Lord Chancellor, and to refuse to act on the | being sacrificed to idyllic dreams and a distant hope of trout, 
twice repeated decision of both Houses. As to the new tempo- They believe that their waste will be more dangerous to public 
rary Court to be created, Sir R. Baggallay gave no reason why, if| health if carried into the sewers than if carried off by the rivers, 
nothing is to be settled, matters might not be left as they are. | and will fight the Bill stage by stage. So severe is the pressure, 
Sir W. Harcourt seized that point, but even he, like his opponents, | that were not the Bill in charge of Lord Salisbury, who hates to 
seems to think that opinion will mature itself of its own accord. | be beaten, it would be withdrawn in the Lords, and in the Com- 
If the world wishes a sound Act, the leaders will wish it too, and | mons it is certain to be either defeated or whittled away to 
try to iaduce the world to tolerate the realisation of its wish. | nothing. ‘The opposition is no doubt selfish, but it involves the 
interests of great numbers of workmen, and with the precedent 
The Home Secretary explained on Thursday night what he of the Cattle Plague Act before them, the manufacturers — 
proposes to do by way of change in the Labour laws, and in the | tainly entitled to ask for sonpenenETee. The counay gentlemen 
would not give up even a diseased beast for the public good, but 


Law of Conspiracy as it affects the Labour laws. Two Bills are i hink i : Ble th f hould 
to be introduced, one to effect the alteration necessary as regards ee “' it quite reasonable that a manufacturer should move 
ris mill. 


civil penaltivs, the other to define strictly what is to be regarded —_—_—_—_——_ 
as a crime, and to be punishable criminally in relation to these| Sir John D. Hay, Member for Stamford, has again been before 
matters. Breaches of engagements which involve danger to | the public this week. It will be remembered that he was Chair- 
the public, in relation, for instance, to the supply of gas | man of the Canadian Oil Works Corporation, the Company which 
or water, or where life is endangered by wilful negligence, | bought some exhausted oilworks of one Longbottom, agent for 
and also ‘ wilful and malicious” injuries to property, whether by | one Prince. ‘The wells turned out to be worthless, and there 
omission or by commission, are still to be crimes. All other cases | was a scandalous trial. It now appears from the evidence given 
of breaches of contract are to be dealt with civilly, and in these the | in a suit brought against him by the official liquidator that 
master and servant are to be put absolutely on an equality. Noj|Sir John Hay never bought his qualifying shares, but was 
change is to be made in the law of molestation and coercion,— | given his qualification as director, and as_ the liquidator 
which, as interpreted by the Judges, Mr. Cross declares to be | alleges and Vice-Chancellor Malins has decided, out of the funds 
quite satisfactory—ie., in the Criminal Law Amendment <Act, |of the Company. A cheque for £1,000, drawn by the directors 
except that the defendant should, if he wishes, have the option of | of the Company, was handed to him, with which he paid for his 
being tried bya jury. With regard to the Law of Conspiracy, the | shares. It was contended that the cheque was paid by Mr. Long- 
following change is to bemade,—that it shall no longer beacrime to | bottom, to whom the Company owed money, but the Vice- 
conspire to do any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade | Chancellor said, ‘‘ In cases of this kind, the Court was bound not 
dispute between employers and workmen which, if done without | to be blinded by the semblance of purity in a transaction which 
consultation with any one, would not be punishable as a crime. | enabled a chairman and director of a Company to evade the due 
These changes are all sound. Whether they go far enough we | performance of his duties,”—the first of which clearly is to be 
are not prepared to say, without more deliberate consideration of | what he professes to be, namely, confident enough in the concern 
‘to risk his own money in it. If he is not confident enough in 

Mr. Dixon brought forward on Wednesday his motion for | it, or too poet, the pulls " mae, henmag! to ay Oe 
extending compulsory education, by the agency of School Boards, | directors may want a particular man as Chairman, and are eD- 
to the whole country, and received some valuable support in the | titled to pay him for his napa ome Of course they are entitled, 
shape of very emphatic testimony from Mr. Ramsay,—somewhat | P¥t then they are bound ~ publish the fact. They nartapleuenre 
demurred to by Lord Sandon,—as to the beneficial working of | entitled to use shareholders’ money to buy a Chairman in secret, 


the compulsory system in Scotland, Mr. Hamond, the Conserva- | than they are entitled to use it to buy diamond breast-pins for 


tive-Liberal and Home-rule Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, | themselves. ie ee ak ead Is 

took the lead in opposing Mr. Dixon, and Lord Sandon’s tone) An influential public meeting was held at the Mansion House 
was certainly much colder towards compulsion than last year. | on ‘Thursday to forward the application of the Cambridge Uni- 
Ile said that out of 14,080 civil parishes, only 1,214 School | versity Extension Scheme to London. Under this scheme the 
Boards had hitherto been formed, and, even of these 1,214, only | Cambridge Syndicate forwards to any place which desires their 
734 had been formed voluntarily. If compulsion were enacted, | aid, and will guarantee the needful funds, lecturers of the first 
12,800 places which had hitherto shown no desire for School ' class, who give a course of teaching lectures, say, as at Derby, 





That is not government. 
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Pr English history, political economy, and physical geography. | 
It is found that this kind of oral instruction is eagerly 
sought after, and it is thought that the scheme might. be ex- 
tended to London with advantage, without interfering with the 
work of King’s College and University College. The objects of 
the meeting were cordially supported by Mr. Goschen, Lord 
Lyttelton, Lord Hampton, Canon Barry, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. T. 
Hughes, and others, and it was resolved to form a guarantee fund, 
which Mr. Stuart, Secretary to the Cambridge Syndicate, sug- 
gested ought to reach £100,000. There can be no doubt of the 
great good effected by these lectures, which draw possible students 
out of the community, and moreover, help to form within the 
Universities a class of men of singular value in teaching,—men 
with a certain vivacity and freshness in their method of imparting 


instruction. a erro 

It is stated that a nugget of gold, forty-two pounds in weight, 
has been discovered in Griqualand West. If that statement is 
correct, it means that rich gold-fields have been discovered, that 
Griqualand is about to be colonised with a rush, and that the 
native question has ended once for all. Gold draws Englishmen 
and Americans as it once drew the Spaniards, and the next 
difficulty of the Colonial Office will be to secure the machinery 
of government from bursting under the pressure of the new 
wealth and population. Fortunately, the existence of gold ren- 
ders it possible to collect revenue, and therefore to pay troops 
and police. It is lucky, under such circumstances, that the legislative 
power is in the hands of the Crown, as it soon will be also in 
Natal, where Sir Garnet Wolseley, by a great display of tact and 
bonhomie, has induced the 1,500 settlers who there constitute 
the British population to allow the Crown to nominate half the 
Legislative Council. Half is quite enough, as a measure which 
no settler will support is presumably either bad, or too much in 
advance of Colonial opinion. 


The ‘‘ Authorities ” of Oxford University do not seem to have 
made much of their recent crusade against the festivities of 
Commemoration. There was as large an attendance as ever— 
larger, for the Royal Princes went down, and ‘‘drew” as they always 
do—the balls were as numerous as usual, and there was no per- 
ceptible diminution of expense. Boys and girls flirted as they 
did of old, and as they will do when Oxford is a ruin, the river 
was as attractive and noisy as if Christchurch had no Dean, and 
everything was lively except the central ceremony, the Encenia. 
That, being held in the Divinity School, instead of the Sheldonian 
Theatre, bored everybody to death, except, perhaps, the Public 
Orator, who, for the first time in his life, prosed away in Latin unin- 
terrupted, and may have found yawning a pleasant substitute for 
noise. ‘The Undergraduates stopped away, the ladies who attended 
were as staid and as weary as in Church, and the whole affair was 
voted a tiresome sham. The authorities have, in fact, been so 
beaten by a knot of unruly boys, that they have killed the most 
characteristic celebration of Oxford merely to avoid them. 





There is, as the City says, a ‘“‘brisk inquiry” just now fer the 
heroes of Physical and Natural Science, and Oxford, at present the 
most modern of modern institutions, is not slow to recognise 
their merits. She conferred on Wednesday the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. on three great men in this department,—Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir George Grove, and Mr. E. B. Tylor. But the 
exponent of the University was not quite up to the mark in 
his ¢loge upon Sir John Lubbock, whom he appears to have 
described as ‘‘ et de apibus et de hominibus optime meritum.” 
For ‘“‘apibus” read * formicis,” or even “ vespis.” Sir John has 
certainly not deserved well of the bees. He has exposed their 
weakness of intellect, their greediness of sweetmeats, their dis- 
loyalty to their queen, and their perfect inarticulateness even 
when they have a clear idea to express, as a glance at a 
paper elsewhere noticed to-day in these columns will suf- 
ficiently show. To ants he has been gracious, to wasps 
he has been conciliatory, but to bees he has been, we will 





in Paris appears to believe such an uprising possible, as the Army is 
thoroughly discontented with the conduct of the war, and the cities 
exasperated by concessions made to the priests. Outwardly, however, 
allis quiet, the war drags, and the Government occupies itself mainly 
with unintelligible changes among the higher officers of the Army. 
It is not impossible that the next experiment may be the Duke 
de Montpensier as Regent for life, his nephew, Alfonso, who is 
very weary of his present ennuyant position, being sent to tarry at 
Jericho till his beard be grown. 


Miss Cobbe calls attention, in an eloquent and able letter to 
Thursday's Echo, which well deserves careful study, to the tone of 
Dr, Lyon Playfair’s speech at the distribution of the prizes to the 
medical students of King’s College last week, on the subject of Vivi- 
section. The Times’ report of that speech, which was the only one 
we saw at the time, did not contain the remarks animadverted on 
by Miss Cobbe, and we think that even as reported in the Daily 
Telegraph there is only one sentence which deserves her charge of 
‘‘levity,” while there are others to which probably she has not as- 
signed sufficient importance,—a printed report is no fair gauge of 
a speaker’s drift and manner,—intended to impress seriously on 
medical students the responsibility for every pang they inflict 
needlessly on the lower animals. But the assumption at 
the bottom of Dr. Playfair’s speech, namely, that all experi- 
ments made by competent men for the purpose of scientific 
investigation, however wide and vague, are morally justifiable,— 
no matter whether they do not or whether they do open 
up a clear prospect of securing relief for the maladies of 
human beings or of the lower animals,—seems to us wholly un- 
tenable. If that be so, why should the scientific impulse respect 
the person of man? 


The British Medical Journal of last week contained a paragraph 
on our expression of opinion in the Spectator of the 29th May that 
the Commission on Vivisection ought to have compulsory powers, 
—a paragraph, by the way, which, with an unusual violation of 
literary etiquette, it ascribes without hesitation to a named indi- 
vidual,—but its criticism only shows how heated party feeling can 
distort an editor’s judgment. It chooses to suppose that we imputed 
to medical men a disposition to ‘ hide their convictions,” ‘‘ deny 
their opinions,” and * falsify their acts.” Yet the passage re- 
ferred to contained the clearest evidence of what we especially 
pointed at,—the reluctance of porters, assistants, and other sub- 
ordinates to give evidence, except under the plea of legal neces- 
sity, of the number of animals supplied to the medical schools 
for the purposes of vivisection. However, all evidence given on 
such a subject should be given in the most formal manner possible, 
and under the gravest sense of responsibility,—in other words, 
should be given upon oath. The difference between an airy 
statement, corresponding generally to the impression left on a 
man’s mind, and a statement which is guaranteed by all the 
forms of law, is generally considerable, even though dis- 
honourable suppression of the truth be as far from the witness's 
mind as it was from our own to suppose that the medical pro- 
fession in general is not a profession of honourable gentlemen. 


” 


The ‘Peculiar People” are not so very peculiar, after all, in 
thinking that in the ease of illness good food without medical attend- 
ance may be quite as good as good food with it. John Robert 
Downes was tried on Wednesday, before Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
for the manslaughter of his own child, and when it was decided 
that he caused the death of his child by neglect,—it was admitted 
that the child, which was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs, was well fed and nursed,—a decision was arrived 
at which it is very doubtful whether the wisest physicians 
would endorse. But whether this be so or not, it is clear that 
in a surgical case, the refusal to get medical aid might very 
easily cause death, which could otherwise be avoided, and 
therefore we have some doubts whether such a hospital as the 
“Peculiar People” propose to set up in Tower Street, London 
Fields, where the maladies of patients are to be attacked with 
prayer alone, should be permitted. The inhabitants are evi- 





not say a detractor, but at least, what is the next worst 
thing, a very candid friend. No, the bees have deserved well 
of Sir John, for they have given him the opportunity for some 
very amusing papers, but Sir John has not deserved well of the 
bees. 

The Spanish Government has arrested five Radical Generals, 


among them the notorious General Hidalgo, whose quarrel with 
the artillery produced such results, and exported them to the 


Canary Islands. It is believed that this measure was caused by 
tear of a new military pronunciamiento, this time directed against 
\lfonso and in favour of a Republic. The Times’ correspondent | 


dently dreadfully afraid of this ‘home of faith,” probably sup- 
posing that it will become a centre of infectious disease. 
| But if the ‘home of faith” were devoted to “ incurables” only, 
| —as seems to be proposed,—in the strict sense of people suffering 

from chronic diseases which medical men cannot reach, there would 
| be no ground of objection ; and perhaps the prayers would then be 
really of more than usual service. What incurables want is kind- 
| ness, sympathy, and a religious and cheerful spirit. There, perhaps, 
| they might have all these,—unless, indeed, the last were wanting, 
for superstition is apt to be a little grim. 


Consols were at the latest date 923-93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 
THE WEST-SUFFOLK ELECTION. 


HE contest for West Suffolk, which will be decided on the 
15th inst., is by far the most important which has 
occurred since the General Election. The division, which con- 
tains 150,000 people and 6,000 electors, is almost entirely 
agricultural, and has scarcely sent up a Liberal to Parliament 
since the first Reform Bill passed. The late Member, 
Lord Augustus Hervey, was returned as a moderate Conser- 
vative without a contest; and his colleague, Colonel Parker, 
also a Conservative, has never been seriously threatened for 
fourteen years. The present Tory candidate, Colonel Fuller 
Maitland Wilson, has the support of all the landlords of his 
party, and the candidature of a Liberal, Mr. Lamport, was only 
a few weeks ago regarded almost with derision. Within ten 
days of the nomination it was believed that the end of the struggle 
would be the triumphant return of Colonel Wilson, and it was 
confidently asserted by local magnates that the Liberals would 
be unable even to produce a candidate willing to incur the ex- 
pense of ascertaining the extent of his opponent’s popularity. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all anticipations, there will be a con- 
test for the seat, and one whith may prove of the highest 
political importance. The tenant-farmers of West Suffolk have 
for some time past been discontented with their tenure and 
their place in county affairs, and they voted in 1874 for Lord 
Augustus Hervey, in the full belief that the Conservative Govern- 
ment intended to bring in Bills securing them a liberal measure 
of tenant-right and some material alteration in the local taxa- 
tion. This expectation has been disappointed. The Bill com- 
pelling the local Government Board to present an annual 
Budget to Parliament has been accepted as a mere postpone- 
ment of reform, and the farmers have almost unanimously 
rejected the Duke of Richmond's proposal to admit the justice 
of their claims as to tenure on condition that they shall 


Ld Pa 
handle and settle it. It is not what Mr. Easton proposes that 
is important, nor what the tenant-farmers now think tha 
ought to excite either sympathy or irritation. The point ig ‘ 
raise the matters at issue,—that is to say, tenure, local taxat; " 
and county government,—to a position which will compel men 
like Mr. Gladstone to think them out, which wil] indu 
Cabinets to propose schemes, which will make it vital to rma 
safety of successive Ministries to set the questions at on 
This will never be done while the subject is one of abstras 
politics, one which no body of Members is determined to foree 
on, one from which county Members at heart shrink as from a 
threat. If the county electors want reform they must com 
attention, and to do it they must do what the electors of 
Cambridge and Brecknockshire and many Scotch counties 
have done,—disregard the landlords, revolt from the old com. 
pacts, and send up Members such as they would have chosen 
had their landlords not been looking on. They have 
complete moral right to the second seat in every county, and 
they should take it determinately, and by such a full vote that 
all ideas of coercion and even of resistance will be resigned in 
despair. The landlords cannot coerce whole counties, nor wil} 
they make the effort. They are sensible English gentlemen 
blinded by a notion of right produced by a traditional system, 
and the moment the system ends they will accommodate them. 
selves to the new facts, and be, we hope, as before, the most 
acceptable candidates on either side. We do not want to see 
the House of Commons full of men who on many subjects 
will be only poorer, less independent, and less educated squires ; 
but we want to see the farmers represented, and they never will 
be represented until they have shown that they can elect candi- 
dates, if they choose, whom landlords do not like. Thisis what 
West Suffolk threatens to do, and if Mr. Easton had been a Tory 
instead of a man who is aware that there is nothing in Liberal. 
ism hostile to agriculture, that Radicalism and judgment in 
crops are not incompatible, we should have wished him every 
success, Nothing but a revolt of the Farmers can annul the 
mischievous effect of the county tradition, and restore to the 





remain unsatisfied. They have consequently decided that, 
Mr. Clare Read being “muzzled” by office, they will be re- 
presented by a Member who understands or heartily sympa- | 
thises with their class grievances. It was of course, as usual, | 
very difficult to find such a man. A tenant-farmer has rarely | 
the means to live in London, he has still more rarely the full | 
confidence of his comrades, and he is most rarely of all a man 
with whom the landlords of either party will pull cordially. The 
farmers of West Suffolk, however, have found a representative 
at last in Mr. Charles Easton, of Holton Hall, who in a telling 
address issued only on Monday boldly claims their suffrages as 
a Liberal who on all subjects connected with the tenure of 
land and the burdens upon its occupiers, holds tenant-farmers’ 
views, and will fight for compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements, even if such compensation interferes with liberty 
of contract ; for anew method of assessment which shall exempt 
money invested in drainage and the like, just as money hoarded 
is exempt ; and for the subjection of all kinds of realised per- 
sonalty to local rates, in a just proportion to the rates upon 
real property. He is also with the farmers, and as he hints, 
opposed to both parties in regard to “a revision of the game 
laws and of our criminal and magisterial system,” and demands 
on all these subjects entire liberation from party ties. Late as Mr. 
Easton is, and impossible as personal canvas for him will be, 
it is believed that the tenant-farmers intend to support their 
nominee ; it is asserted that the Liberal landowners are, as a 
body, on his side, preferring him at all events to a Tory of the 
same opinions—which seems true, as Mr. Lamport has with- 
drawn in Mr, Easton’s favour—and it is certain that victory, 
even if it is secured, will tax the whole energies of the party 
which has hitherto ruled West Suffolk, and which stands in 
imminent danger of being ruined by abstentions. 

We need not say that we heartily hope Mr. Easton will 
succeed. With his proposals for financial reform, we shall, 
if we understand him aright, probably be unable to agree, 
doubting whether ancient rates are not rent-charges, whether 
personalty can be taxed for local purposes—for example, what 
is Baron Rothschild to pay per annum, if he buys a farm in 
Pembrokeshire ?—and whether, if occupiers cease to pay rates, | 
they ought to elect the County Councils; but we are quite 
certain that local taxation ought to be treated as a first-class 
Parliamentary question, that the tenant-farmers’ view of it | 
ought to be thoroughly explained within the House as well as | 
without, and that the subject will never be touched in the | 
proper spirit, will never even be the subject of the sort of debate | 





| 
| 


rural districts a class who, in politics at all events, shall be as 
independent as the old freeholders, and as ready to fulfil the 
freeholders’ proper function,—that of a moderating middk- 
class between the rich and those who live by the labour 
of their hands. If the West-Suffolk farmers want a Tenuwe 
Bill, or a change in local taxation, or a reform in county govern- 
ment, they will without outcry or beating of drums vote quietly 
for Mr. Easton, and so warn the Government once for all that 
if their supporters are to retain power the old system must end. 
Let Mr, Easton, whom, we may remark, we do not know except 
through his very spirited and individual address, be returned 
by a majority of a thousand, and the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill will come out of the Lower House so that no Peer will 
know it. The Duke of Richmond may make pledges and 
threaten to resign, but he must yield at last, for a Tory 
Government without the county Members is a House without 
supports, and the county Members are the men whom the tenant- 
farmers choose to select for their representatives. The matter 
is in the electors’ hands, and if they really feel as they say they 
feel in their Chambers of Agriculture, they will send up Mr. 
Easton, and console themselves if they are Tories with the re- 
flection that in voting for a Liberal because he is a County 
Reformer Tories are giving the best proof that they intend to 
have county reform. 

We know quite well it will be said that a revolt of the 
Farmers can have no good effect on the permanent politics of 
Great Britain, for it will merely compel the Tories before they 
dissolve to bring forward a Bill extending household suffrage 
to the counties, but we decline to accept that argument. In 
the first place, we doubt very much whether household suffrage 
in the counties can be postponed beyond this Parliament ; and 
in the second, we do not believe that men ever lose power by 
being at once independent and honest. The secret of the 
powerlessness of the tenant-farmers has been the belief enter- 
tained by both sides that they were entirely in their landlords’ 
hands, and would vote with them in obedience to a traditionary 
respect. Under that belief, the Liberals, except in a few 


| counties where great Whigs retain power, have ceased to cul- 


tivate the farmers, and the Tories, sure of their ascendancy, 
have been nearly as remiss. No reform has received on the 
whole so little support as the farmers’ pet demand, the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, and no subject has been till recently so 
entirely neglected as their pet grievance, the incidence of local 
taxation. ‘They are more powerless now that all power is in 
their hands than they would be if household suffrage were 


that upsets Ministries, till farmers send up their own men to | established, and have at the worst only to choose between half 
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loaf and no bread. Under the present system of limited 
pies e. party voting, and landlord ascendancy, they are as 
oon mice, being visible only when they squeak ; and 

hie they must remain, unless they chose to be independ- 

ree They will have to bear household suffrage, whether they 
= it or not, and it is not as landlords’ political servants that 
ra will have the best claim to guide the new multitude of 
electors. At all events, before it comes they had better set 
tenure straight, or the new electors, with no holdings and no 
ience, may show themselves inclined to bargain 


litical exper! 
Ph the landlords at the expense of those between. 





A THIRD BURMESE WAR. 
F there is a war which the Indian Government, and the 
] Imperial Government, and the natives of India, and the 
taxpayers at home do not seek or desire, it is a third war with 





Burmah ; but unless better news arrives very quickly, that war 
may become inevitable. It is of course conceivable that the 
King of Burmah—a capricious though haughty despot— 
may yield at the eleventh hour, or that he may be de- 


motion a limitless multitude of troops, and which less than 
twelve months ago extirpated a great Mohammedan kingdom 
on the Burmese frontier, a kingdom with which the Burmese 
were as familiar as Englishmen are with Belgium or Holland. 
This very General who is being welcomed has slain more men 
than are included in the Indian Army. The aid of Pekin 
seems to Mandalay what the aid of Germany would seem to 
Bucharest, and of this aid, as we fear, the King thinks he has 
made sure. Is he not a vassal of Pekin, and intent in recover- 
ing Pegu to extend the dominion of the Paramount Power ? 
What kind of assurances he has received from Pekin, Western 
men of course will never know, for the Chinese Court, never 
very open-minded, covers up its policy in the West with 
a veil of impenetrable secrecy; but it seems certain 
that a great General has been sent to Mandalay on 
a special mission, that the Chinese in Pegu believe that a 
Chinese army is coming, and that the Court of Pekin would 
like very much to re-establish a firm supremacy over all its 
ancient vassals. To use Burmah as a cat’s-paw to annoy the 
intruding Europeans would seem to Pekin the very height of 
statesmanship. The King may have been made to think his 


throned by a Palace revolution, or that his subjects may | hour has arrived, and if so, his rapid levies, his purchases of 
compel him to submit to terms; but it would seem from | stores and arms, his menace to the Karens, and his smooth im- 
the evidence more probable that he has made up his| pertinencies to Captain Strover all mean war, and war with the 


mind to fight, and just possible that he has what appears to 
him very good reason for fighting. The facts, as we under- 
stand them, are in this wise. For the last twenty years the 
Court of Burmah has had in its foreign politics but two objects, 
—to regain Pegu, the rich Delta-land of the Irrawaddy, which 
it has never ceded by treaty, which it regards as indefeasibly 
its own by natural right, and which it sees advancing yearly | 
in wealth, population, and attractiveness ; and to cement its 
own authority over the tributary clans, Shans, Karens, and so | 
on, who enclose Burmah Proper as with a scanty fringe. Mad 
with pride as the King is—and the dynasty of Alompra, 
parcenu though it be, stands almost alone even in Asia in| 
the magnificence of its pretensions—he is nevertheless aware 
that with a settled territory no bigger than England—though 
he has a vague authority over twice as much more—and less | 
than 1,500,000 semi-civilised subjects, for the wild tribes 
do not count, he cannot hope to expel the masters of 
India, who have twice defeated him on his own ground, | 
though, unfortunately for themselves, they have —— 
entered his capital. He thinks it impossible to move until 
he has other support, or has extended his empire in some 
way, and has contented himself, therefore, with efforts to find 
an ally, and to bring the clans around more directly under his 
own authority, hoping always, as the end of his efforts, to secure 





object of recovering Pegu. He will make no apology—except, 
perhaps, in words—to Sir Douglas Forsyth for his broken 
promise to open our road to China, will give no guarantee 
for his treatment of the Karens, and will offer no trustworthy 
explanation of his relations with the Chinese assailants of Mr. 
Margary. 

Of course, if he means war, must accept war, 
and in spite of the experience of our first campaign 
—experience which for a moment completely deceived 
Lord Dalhousie and General Godwin, both of whom believed 
that a land march up the left bank of the Irrawaddy would 
ultimately be required—the campaign ought not to be either 
long or indecisive. The King of Burmah is unluckily situated. 
He is a King with a great kingdom as far as area is concerned, 
but he is not half so safe as a petty Afreedee sheik protected 
by his mountains, or a little chief of the Nagas whose village in 
the jungles can be reached only by a liberal sacrifice of axemen, for 
there is not a city in Burmah beyond the reach of bombardment 
from an easily navigable river. The European soldiers em- 
barking in Calcutta need never be transhipped or landed till 
they are cantoned in Mandalay. The half-drilled irregulars 
whom the King calls soldiers will no more stand against shells 
than they did in 1852, when, with their confidence still un- 
broken, they declared that the shells followed them all about, 
and fled from a position, the great Pagoda of Rangoon, which 
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power sufficient to expel the British from Pegu. There is, we 
fear, reason to believe that within the last few months events! a hundred English artillerymen would have held against an 
have occurred which have convinced the King that he has|army. Even if the Chinese should avowedly take sides with 
secured both objects, and that the hour has arrived when he | their tributary, an event we do not anticipate, more especially 
may safely defy any British representations. He has by some | now that we could find a formidable ally in Japan, their forces 
means or other, either by Chinese assistance or by employing | could not arrive in time, and Burmah ought, within a month 
the wealth he obtains from his monopoly of the foreign trade, or | of the outbreak of hostilities, to lie helplessly at our feet. 
by expending a small force drilled by Europeans, or by working| It is not, we conceive, in the campaign, but after it, that 
on the fears of the French and the Siamese entertained by | difficulties will arise. What are we to do with Burmah when 
some of the wild tribes, so strengthened his hold upon them | it has fallen into our hands? We clearly cannot retire and 
that they have sent him recruits, and he has been induced | leave it to its fate, for apart from the immorality of that con- 
to claim allegiance from some Karennee clans who, dwelling | clusion, the dynasty would reseat itself, or be reseated with the 
on ground claimed by the British, thought themselves inde-| assistance of the Chinese, and would on the very first oppor- 
pendent. Victories like these, trifling as they are, make him | tunity renew its claim to recover Pegu, a province which, rich 
seem in his own eyes a triumphant conqueror. Moreover, he | as it is, will soon be poor if it has to live under perpetual 
has formed some sort of alliance or relation with China which | menace of war. We cannot make a treaty with the 
induces him to think that in the last resort he could rely on| King, for he would never sign one, or signing one, 
Chinese assistance, if not on Chinese armed protection. It is} would break it on the one point of importance, the right of 
said that he has recently resubmitted to the dependent rela-| way for our traders to the frontier of Western China,—a right 
tion in which his kingdom once stood to Pekin, has paid his| he dreads because it would interfere with his only private fise, 
tribute to the Emperor, with ample apologies for neglect, and | We can. no doubt, annex, but annexation will add most cruelly 
has received in return assurances from the Foreign Office | to the sum of responsibilities on the shoulders of the Viceroys, 
that he is numbered upon the long list of Chinese vassal | already almost too great to manage. If we accept the Govern- 
Princes, The extraordinary honours which he has paid to the ment of Burmah, we must accept the control of its dependent 
Chinese General Lesetahi. who attacked Colonel Browne’s | tribes; and Burmah, with its tribes, covers an area of 144,000 
expedition, seem to confirm this story, and if it is true, there | square miles, has a civilised population of less than 1,500,000 
is no need to seek for further explanation of the conduct of the | and an uncivilised one of 2,500,000, and could not yield under 
King. Holland has Germany at its back, and is not to be held | our fiscal system £500,000 a year. Our frontier would be 
or driven. We are accustomed to think of China as a vast, but marched for five hundred miles with that of Western China, 
decrepit empire, powerless for foreign war, and overtaxed by | and what with the order we should establish, and the mines 
internal insurrection, but that is not at all the light in which | that we should open, and the equal justice that we should 
it appears to the Court of Mandalay. There the Government | mete out to everybody, we should, within ten years, be over- 
of Pekin appears to be a mighty power, which has existed in| whelmed with a deluge of Chinese immigrants, whom we 
unbroken solidity for ages, which only a century ago was| could neither neglect, nor govern, nor expel. Chinese immi- 
paramount over both Nepaul and Burmah, which can set in| grants are trouble enough to a Government like ours any- 
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where—even in Singapore they would expel us, if it were not lating distinctly the orbit of each planet, which does not 
for the ships—but Chinese immigrants by the million, all exist for calculating separately the orbit of eac ouuaee 
bound together in secret Hoeys, and all ready to appeal which it is composed. Sir Stafford Northcote must 
to the three hundred millions just over the border, known perfectly well that the use of rendering separate : 
would be a charge from which even Lord Dalhousie’s ' counts to Parliament ceases where the terms on which the > 
dauntless spirit shrunk. We have reason to know that one _ treats those accounts cease to be distinct, but not before If it 
of the strongest of the many reasons which induced him in 1852 | true that excessive rates of interest have been accorded to be 
to stop short of Ummerapogra, and remain content without a | Friendly Societies and no more than reasonable rates to o 
treaty, was his dread of this very contingency of having to | then in those cases it has been no doubt a very objectionable 
govern a Chinese population which, as he said, “cannot be | course to muddle up the unremunerative with the remuneratiy, 
ontrolled by judges who want proof before they execute,” and | accounts ; but it is a very bad reason for extending a poli ' 
to watch a frontier which might be entered by a hundred confusion, that we have indulged ourselves in a little po 
thousand men at once. We do not, we need not say, accept | sion already. But no sooner did Mr. Goschen, and Mr, H 
the modern policy which shrinks from every duty because per- | stone, and Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Dodson, and various other autho. 
forming it may involve an addition to the Empire, but we | rities point out that to render clear and distinct accounts 
certainly hold it most unwise to bring the border of the Indian of the various transactions was of the very essence of an 
Empire straight up to that of China. Chinese wars are trouble | conceivable reform in the future, than Sir Stafford North. 
enough, without our having to despatch 10,000 Europeans into | cote withdrew from his position that the three accounts 

the Burmese jungles whenever a Chinese Regent thinks fit to | be really and permanently fused, declared that nothing could 
seize a chest of opium, or refuse to make reparation for the | have been farther from his intention than any idea of 
murder of a trader. And yet if we do not annex, what are we | keeping Parliament in the dark as to what was going on, and 
todo? The only alternative is to upset the dynasty of Alom- | expressed his perfect willingness to render a separate account 
pra, which is modern, the founder having built up his throne | of the three classes of transactions to any one who chose to 
by the conquest of Pegu only four years before Plassey, and set | inquire for it. Well, that is very satisfactory as far as it 

up some vassal prince who will reign subject to the orders of a | only one does not see what all the fuss had been about. If there 
British Ambassador, and who will desire to regain Pegu just as | is no wish to hoodwink any one, if the loss or very narrow gai 
much as if he belonged to the dynasty which had lost it,— | on the old Savings-banks, and the great profit on the Post. 
that is, in other words, to annex without obtaining any of the | office Savings-banks, are to be published to all the worl 
advantages to the people or ourselves which follow on annexa-/in the future as in the past, and the only object of the 
tion. These semi-dependent Princes, from Cashmere down-|common account is to make the profits of the new bank 
wards, are nuisances, which, but that the India House keeps its | ing system available for the extinction of the debts cansed 
secrets better than any Government in the world, would not be | by the old banking system, nobody is at all likely to object, 
endured by British opinion for a week. The enterprise cannot, | —especially as, do what you will, you cannot help knoy. 








“we fear, be avoided, and we have no fear for the immediate | ing that cash slipped into one pocket must be available for 


result of the campaign, but we confess it is with no kind of | paying the bills which have accumulated in another pocket, The 
enthusiasm that we note the imminent probability of a third only point of interest in the debate was the apparent wish to 
Burmese War. | make it impossible for Parliament at any future time to com 
—— | pare the prosperity of one system with the failure of another, 

— 5 If that is given up, all is given up. Sir Stafford Northcote, under 
THE TWO FINANCIAL DEBATES. much pressure, was compelled to admit, first that he should 

HE Session seems likely to be more remarkable for bring- | be quite willing to reduce the rate of interest to the old 
ing out the weaknesses of the leading men in the House, | Savings-banks, and to increase that paid to the Post-Office 

than for exhibiting the strong side of either Liberal or Tory | Savings-banks, if good cause for such a change could be shown; 
leaders. Monday night was unquestionably a trying night for | and next, that the data for deciding on the policy of such a 
the Government, while Tuesday’s debate was not at all a/| step should be as carefully kept for the future as they had been 


‘cheering one for the leaders of Opposition. Each front | for the past ;—after which admissions it becomes very diffi- 


bench in turn exhibited its little failings, while the total effect | cult to see what the object of the Bill in these respects really 
of the two financial battles was perhaps to diminish the con-| remains. As far as we can see, it is only this :—To justify the 
fidence of the House both in the capacity of its Ministers | Chancellor of the Exchequer in sayiny that the deficit caused 
and in the impartiality of their official crities. Of the two | by the Savings-banks transactions is in course of liquidation, 
failures, however, that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was | though nothing more has been done to effect that liquidation than 
certainly the most serious. The duty of picking holes has, | to give the Government the right of transferring in imagination 
unfortunately, been so carefully inculeated on Her Majesty’s | to the hole made in one place, the heap growing up in another. 
Opposition, and so anxiously discharged by every Opposition in | If nothing at all had been done, the old Savings-bank de- 
its turn, that Opposition leaders have almost lost the power | ficiency would have gone on growing, and the Post-Office Savings 
of looking with a certain magnanimous impartiality at | bank surplus would also have gone on growing. But now (in one 
what their opponents do, and of trying it by standards such | account at least) the Government statement, instead of showing 
as they would think it right to apply to their own | the growing debt and the more rapidly growing store, will show 
acts. Hence we always expect a little more cavilling|a diminishing debt. Surely that is a great deal of cry about 
and carping than is at all desirable in the conduct of | very little wool. It is difficult to believe that, originally 
Opposition, and ought to feel rather regret than surprise in| at least, the Savings-banks Bill was not meant to dos 
having our expectations verified. But we do not expect to| good deal more than this,—namely, to militate agains 
find a man as clear-headed and sagacious as Sir Stafford |any reduction of the terms given to the Old Saving 
Northcote getting himself into so hopeless a slough of despond | banks, and any demand for the increase of the terms 
as that in which he floundered about on Monday, and then almost | given to the New Savings-banks. But if this was the 
losing his temper with his adversaries when they ventured to | real object, the beneficently destructive criticism of the 
rally him on taking back with one hand what he had given with | Opposition nipped the mancuvre in the bud, and reduced 
the other. What happened on Monday night was really this. | the chief provision of the Savings-banks’ Bill to a nullity, ot 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposal to blend the two Savings- | at least to the mere grant of a permission to use one set 0 
bank Accounts and the Friendly Societies’ Account was opposed | rather unreal expressions in one division of the public accounts, 
by Mr. Childers, who moved an amendment the object of | without disguising the real facts which are to come out just 
which was to keep the details of these accounts separately | as before, though in another and less conspicuous shape. We 
before the Houses,—a most important point in order to | may remark that the discussion of the whole transaction 80 
enable Parliament to determine what policy in relation to the | visibly damaged the Government, that its majority fell for the 
three separate modes of dealing with savings on which the | first time as low as thirty-eight, on the question of going into 
Government allow interest, should be adopted in future. | committee on the Bill. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, however, opposed this amend- | On Tuesday, however, the scales turned, and Sir Stafford 
ment, asking what reason there was for keeping these | Northcote had the satisfaction, if it were a satisfaction, of see 
accounts separate which did not equally exist for|ing his opponents look like cavillers, while he represented 
keeping separate the individual deposit account of every|the desire and resolve of the House to attack the re 
separate Society which places its balance with the Go- | duction of the Debt in a manly and straightforward fashion. 
vernment,—a question which might have been answered by | And yet no doubt there was an unfortunate oddity 
another, namely, what astronomical reason there is for ealeu-|in his position. For a Minister whose nominal surplus 
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cabegell to the demands upon it, to propose the initiation | 
— seg echeme for the reduction of Debt has, to say the 
_ manning a little inappropriate in it. When Sir S. | 
poe Sa hinted, what, indeed, he virtually asserted, that his 
ial surplus would be larger than he had ventured to call it, | 
— Gladstone reproached him for not presenting the House 
9 a properly considered estimate of his resources; but 
— veske withdrew from that position, he was told that the 
£185 000 he proposed to devote to the payment of Debt is 
onl se pill drawn on the bank of hope, and not a proper element | 
‘1 a Budget atall. And no doubt the truth is that Sir Stafford 
Northeote would have been in a more tenable position if he had 
estimated for a larger surplus than he did,—a surplus large 
enough to cover all he proposes to do ; for his real expectation | 
evidently is that he will have enough, and more than enough, | 
to cover all he proposes to do. : | 
error in form, very excusable in a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rather new to his work; nor was it very generous of Mr. 
Gladstone to press him so hard on this trivial point. For 
the rest, the hostile criticism of his plans seems to us wholly 
unreasonable. It is absurd to say that the proposal to devote 
a given revenue to the payment of interest and the repayment 
of principal for an indefinite term of years, is a bit more objection- 
able than the proposal to add, for a fixed term of years, to the in- 
terest paid on the debt, asum of fixed value for the repayment of 
principal, which is what is done when perpetual annuities are 
turned into terminable annuities. In either case alike, future 
; Chancellors of the Exchequer are called upon to fulfil obliga- 
tions entered into under circumstances which may be very unlike 
the circumstances under which these obligations must be ful- 
filled. In either case alike, the obligation so undertaken may, 
for sufficient cause, be repudiated. Parliament may, if it 
pleases, reconvert terminable annuities into perpetual annuities, 
in order to diminish the pressure on the revenue. And so 
Parliament may, if it likes, diminish in some future year the 
fixed sum of £28,000,000, which Sir Stafford Northcote pro- 
poses to set apart for the joint purpose of paying interest and 


Still this error is a trifling | 





repaying the principal of the Debt. But is it a wise or 
a truly Liberal policy, instead of trying to support Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s wise proposals, to begin anticipating and almost 
encouraging the application of pressure to him or to 
one of his successors to withdraw these proposals? The 
suecess or failure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme depends in no small degree on the personal influence 
exerted by the leading men of both parties. If the Liberal 
statesmen do all in their power to support the proposal of the 
Conservatives, there is no reason why the plan should not be a 
great success. If they almost suggest and invite popular 





resistance to these proposals, they do what is in their power to 
make them a failure. Surely it would have been a far} 
more magnanimous, as well as, in the long run, a far wiser 
policy, to lend their moral support to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
than to make light of his efforts. The House thought 
so, for Monday’s small majority of 38 grew on Tuesday 
to no less than 67. And even if the House had not thought so, 
we think impartial critics would have regretted and condemned 
the deliberate attempt to weaken the force of the public opinion 
which fayours doing something large towards repaying Debt. Mr. 
Gladstone says experience is against the plan ; well, but the ex- | 
perience of one generation is not necessarily the experience of the | 
next ; and after all, experience is made up of various elements, and | 
one of these elements is statesmen’s opinion. If we foster the | 
opinion in favour of repaying Debt, our experience may reverse | 
the lessons taught by the experience of our ancestors,—although 
if we gird and hammer away at that opinion, our experience may 
confirm theirs. On the whole, considering the relatively very light 
pressure on our commerce and our resources, our experience in 
this matter ought to be something different from the experience 
of the last generation ; and we shall feel really humiliated if it 
be in any way owing to the grudging conduct of the Liberal 
party that that happy result is not achieved. 








THE BELGIAN DISORDERS. | 

T would be easier to understand what is happening in the | 
various countries of Europe, if the result of the war of | 
1870 had been the victory of France, instead of the victory of | 
Germany. Then we should have fully understood, and to some | 
extent sympathised with, the popular panic which must have been 
caused by the coincidence between the event of the Va 
cil and the event of a great triumph for a great Roman Catholic 
power, As, however, the moment of Rome's greatest arrogation 


eas ’ : ; | 
of spiritual claims was also the moment of crushing defeat for | 


| the Government in this matter, 
| question, the mere dread of a religious war, and still more of 


the only ally of any great importance whom Rome could have 
secured among the Governments of Europe; it seems to us 
that the panic which has followed the assertion of her claims 
has been in a large degree artificial as well as irrational. 
Not that there is not real danger, but that the danger is due 
to those who say they dread it, and not to those who are sup- 
posed to cause it. In Belgium, at the present moment, though 
the Church party is now fortunately kept quiet by a Govern- 
ment chosen from its own ranks, which is enforcing moderation, 
the religious excitement is very threatening, and makes men 
talk of a religious war and of a civil war, as if either of these 
great calamities were quite possible. But that this should be 
in any degree a real peril of the moment only seems to us to 
show how unfortunately and wastefully the fruits which ought 
to have been reaped from the victory of Germany have been 
thrown away. Had Germany acted wisely, the Church party 
in Belgium, instead of being now in command of the Govern- 
ment and occupied in restraining to the utmost, and in ob- 
taining very great and just credit for restraining, the fanatical 
passions of both Catholics and anti-Catholics, would possibly 
be out of power altogether, and certainly be deprived by the 
recent events of the stimulus of prestige, and refused by its 
opponents the power of substituting for that stimulus the 
stimulus of persecution. As it is, the interference of Ger« 
many—and the interference of Germany alone—gives’ to 
the Papal party in Belgium the prestige of representing 
the national independence and dignity; and makes these 
pilgrimages and processions, many of which had proceeded 
for generations without attracting any political attention, the 
symbols not merely of religious feeling, but of political self- 
respect. Indeed, unless we misjudge the present Government 
of Belgium very much, we believe that even as it is, though 
all its members are no doubt more or less under the influence 
of the Sacerdotal party, that Government would exercise ite 
undoubted right to prohibit all these open-air demonstrations, 
so long as they involve the least danger of a breach of the peace, 
were it not that if they did so, it would be immediately supposed 
that in so doing they were acting under the dictation, secret or 
avowed, of Germany. Almost the first duty of a Civil Govern- 
ment, be it the most Catholic or the most Protestant in the 
world, is to prevent breaches of public order, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the Government of M. Malou feels that 
obligation keenly enough, and is, on the whole, carrying it 
out with great firmness, in spite of much obloquy from its 
Ultramontane critics and former supporters. But when 
even torpid and indifferent Catholics begin, as the Times 
letter of Thursday shows that they are beginning, to identify 
themselves with their Church, not from any sense of religious. 
zeal, but as a protest against what they regard as the grose 
injustice of the anti-Catholic demonstrations, it is almost im- 
possible to expect a Government which really represents the 
Catholic party to play the part of strict guardians of the 
peace. We are not asserting that Germany has really urged 
upon the Belgian Government, as has been so often declared. 
the duty of putting down these public religious processions 
and pilgrimages. Whether that be true or false, we do not 
know. If logic had any force with Governments, there woulé 
be something almost absurd in the supposition that a Govern- 
ment which inveighs in the strongest language against any 
international criticism on its own ecclesiastical legislation, 
had urged such a legislative revolution as this upon the Belgian 
Government. But the logie of governments follows very 
much the line of power, and though we doubt the re- 
ports in question, we are quite sure that they are at 
least enough credited in Belgium to make it the most 
difficult thing in the world for a Catholic Government. to 
ignore them, and to use its executive power without any 
regard to the rumour that such representations have been 
made. ‘Thus it is the national cowardice likely to be imputed; 
and not the fear of the Roman Catholic party, which paralyses 
If Germany were out of the 


a religious civil war, would be ground enough for any exercise 
of Executive authority in restraining all open-air demonstra- 
tions of religious feeling till the fever of the moment were passed. 
If that has been impossible, it seems to us simply due to-the 
great blunder made by the German Government in using ite 
predominance not on behalf of the principle of calm and im~ 
movable religious impartiality, but on behalf of that principle 


ticanCoun-| of religious proselytism which, as it believes, and possibly 
justly, France might have embraced, though, of course, 


in the opposite sense, had she been the victim in the 
struggle instead of Germany. Germany has failed to see; 
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and has brought great calamities on Europe by failing 
to see, that propagandist Protestantism is as fatal to the 
cause of peace and truth as propagandist Romanism, and pos- 
sibly even more so. The civil Governments of the world have 
no foe so dangerous as the imperiousness of the human con- 
science,—the conscience, we mean, which forbids all compromise. 
And it matters little on which side that imperious conscience is 
awakened. The only way to keep it from drawing the sword 
is to protect all creeds and worships consistent with civil 
order alike and with the sternest equity,—and even when they 
are not consistent with civil order, to insist on submission only 
where they violate the civil oxder, and nowhere else. Civil 
Governments which do this will blunt the edge of contro- 
versial acrimony, and do all that can be done to render an 
alliance between political power and ecclesiastical purpose 
simply impossible. Even Roman Catholics who have lived 
under a rule of strict equity, get attached to that rule, 
and would be found very unwilling to sacrifice the benefits 
it ensures, for the doubtful promises of a “ government of 
combat” ranged on their side. But when, on the contrary, 
Protestant Governments take to obstructing the free exercise of 
Catholic worship, they inspire far more craving for a Catholic 
Government witlr a similarly dogmatic bias than such a Govern- 
ment would ever inspire on its own account. The justice of 
the world has always been truer justice than the justice of the 
Church. But when the justice of the world ceases to be con- 
scious of its own higher character, as justice, and imitates the 
Church without her excuse of one-sided dogmatic feeling, it 
becomes its own worst foe. What we had hoped to reap from 
the victory of Germany was at least the complete and final 
conquest of the principle of civil and religious liberty in 
Europe. What we are actually reaping from it is the greatest 
impulse to civil disorder arising from religious convictions which 
Europe has known since the time of the Reformation. 

As regards Belgium, there can be no doubt that it would 


when the discussion becomes serious in South Africa 
colonists of the two Cape Colonies, of Natal, of Griqualan 
and of the three Dutch Republics, are not driven, so to s a, 
into union by the presence of a mighty Power stretched gl] 
along their frontier, and coveting, if not their submission 7 
least their absorption within its boundaries. Nor are rte 
filled with a population homogeneous, if not in origin, at leet 
in colour and civilisation, and full, if not of loyalty. ro 
reasoning wish to remain for a generation under the Rta 
ing protection of the British Crown. The statesmen of the 
Dominion had difficult religious questions to face and delicate 
foreign complications to overcome, but they had not to deal 
with crowds of martial savages pouring into their settled 
districts out of the depths of a continent scarcely yet explored 
The internal jealousies of the Provinces were probably the same 
in one Dominion and the other, but they were not embittered 
in Canada, as they are in South Africa, by a kind of suspicious. 
ness produced partly by want of pecuniary prosperity, partly 
by repeated and unsatisfactory wars, and partly by a quite ex. 
ceptional degree of isolation from the influence of British 
opinion. South Africa has never been a Goshen, has neyer 
been free from fears of native risings, and has never beep 
inundated with British immigrants, British travellers, ang 
British literature, as Canada has been. Moreover, the North. 
American Colonies have never been distracted by a silent, 
bitter, and unending controversy as to the best treatment of 
dark races, a controversy which in the United States produced 
| a great Civil War, in Griqualand has led to formidable riots, 
| and in India is only kept down by the recognised inability of 
| the Whites seriously to oppose the Government. If the two 
| White Powers in Bengal, the Government and the settlers, 
| had been equal at all, the Contract dispute and the Black 
| Act would have produced a White insurrection. And 
| finally, Great Britain had in North America a great deal 
| to offer—an armed protection against dangerous menace, a 








be a wise and right policy to prohibit all religious demon- | railway of vital importance to the Dominion, a reception within 
strations in the open air till this momentary fit of passion | the circle of polities which made every Canadian statesman feel 
subsides. But if the German Government really wishes to see | himself a personage in the world. It is useless to make the 
that policy adopted, it will take some opportunity of officially | first offer to South Africa, which feels no danger to its auto- 
contradicting the rumour that it had ever even proposed to | nomy; difficult to make the second, till population has grown 
Belgium the alteration of her Constitution so as to prohibit | thicker; and impossible to make the third, till Europe is aware 
such demonstrations. Indeed, no such change could reason- | that we have in South Africa a fertile empire many times as 
ably be recommended. Processions and pilgrimages are | large as France, and capable of supporting in comfort and even 
very harmless things when celebrated by those who believe | luxury 60,000,000 of civilised persons. 

that they are really religious observances, unless they excite} It is to the high credit of Lord Carnarvon that without any 
the passions of others who take the opposite view. But you | pressure from public opinion, which knows very little of South 
cannot prohibit permanently what is perfectly harmless and | Africa, except that second-rate diamonds have recently been 
innocent, only because it may, on occasions, be turned into | found there, and that there may be gold discovered by-and-by, 
a source of disorder. You may, and any prudent Govern-| and without any serious demand from within the Colonies 
ment will, compel religious people to keep their religious feel- | themselves, where statesmanlike foresight had hardly had time 





ings to themselves, on all occasions where their public display 
is dangerous to the public peace. That is not persecution, 
because nobody pretends that religious people are bound to 
flaunt their convictions publicly on all occasions, and very few 
maintain that it can even be right to do so if the re- 
sult is to be a riot and the crimes which a riot involves. 
The Belgian Government, therefore, would, in our opinion, 
do well in case the riots recur, to prohibit for a 
season all religious displays in the open air, from what- 
ever Church they may proceed. But no one can reasonably 


to be developed, he has imposed on himself the labour and the 
thought necessary to bring such a project up to the stage at 
which the work of legislation may begin. Founding empires 
is no doubt a work worthy of any man’s ambition, and the 
success of the experiment in Canada has been most marked— 
statesmanship and society there alike assuming visibly a 
| broader and higher tone—but that kind of ambition has 
| seemed of late to die out in English Ministers, who have 
| turned themselves into waiters on opinion, and felt content if 
only they could, during a brief term of office, avoid cata- 








expect it to do this until the German Government makes some | strophes great enough to make a Parliamentary sensation. 
declaration which puts the imputation of deferring to external | Lord Carnarvon has commenced a heavy work, which will 
dictation in this matter out of the question. It is to us the not benefit himself, for men have already forgotten that 
greatest of all disappointments to find that the waxing of | he founded the Dominion of Canada, and will only im- 
German influence has been hitherto the waning of the civil | perceptibly benefit his party, for an English party, though it 
and political element of just and rigid impassiveness in the | may be injured by Colonial disaster, seldom profits by a Colonial 


Governments of Europe. Is it too late to hope that this 
blunder may still be rectified,—that at least in international 
politics we may hear no more of German complaints and 
interventions ? 


| success, solely because he conceives the work will benefit the 
| Colonists he governs and the Empire which he helps to ad- 
minister.—a kind of devotion not so frequent in our modern 
annals that it should pass without recognition. His first steps 





seem to have been taken with a prudence all the more note- 
id . ace worthy, because the natural impulse of any English Minister 
THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DOMINION. convinced of his own purpose is to set the great wheel in 

T is a comfort to find that there is one member of Her | motion, and use the autocratic power of Parliament to carry 
Majesty’s Government who dare attempt big things. We | his designs into immediate execution. It is most essential that 

can hardly imagine a heavier task than that which Lord | the Colonists, who just now are thinking of sheep, and diamonds, 
Carnarvon has evidently undertaken.—the attempt to weld | and gold, and Zulus, and anything rather than nationalities, 
the British Colonies in South Africa and the Free Dutch | should perceive, to begin with, that Federation will produce 
Republics into one powerful and, as far as general politics are them one direct good,—an increase of strength which will place 
concerned, homogeneous nation. It is true Lord Carnarvon | them, few as they are, beyond danger from native insurrection. 
succeeded during his former administration of the Colonies in | A native rising is the skeleton in the South-African cupboard. 
a similar effort to create a nation in North America, but he | Therefore, Lord Carnarvon, in a despatch of 4th May to Sir 
had advantages there the want of which will be severely felt | H. Barkly, has told them:—* As long as the natives, who are 
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shrewd observers in such matters, perceive that the compara- | which shall be an effective protection against any tyranny of 
small European population of South Africa is divided | numbers. 
under a number of Governments, which not only are not in} It has been observed that this despatch is scarcely well timed, 
close and cordial relations with each other in regard either to | inasmuch as Natal has just been asked to surrender govern- 
native questions or to any other matters, but are in some cases ment by Representatives in favour of government by a Council 
estranged by controversies which are sometimes sustained with | in which the Executive appoints just half the members, but 
only too much warmth, they must continue restless and un- | the objection is hypercritical. There is nothing in Federation 
settled, they are at the mercy of factious intrigues, and are | which either proscribes or prescribes any particular method of 
ready to listen to suggestions as to their power of combining | selecting a local legislature. If a strong Executive is required 
euecessfully against the disunited European Governments. The | in Natal, it can be linked to the central Government as a 
result is, that there exists a distinct danger (though it is not, | Territory on the American plan; or as a “* Non-Regulation” 
I trust, imminent) of widely-extended disaffection, which, if | Province, on the Indian one; or, as we should prefer, as a full 
circumstances lent themselves to it, it might be difficult to | Province, exercising its right of selecting members to Congress 
cubdue. Even in the absence of any threatening combination, | through its nominee legislature, which, so far from choosing 
each Government is required, in order to maintain order among | unwisely, will probably among all the Legislatures make the 
the natives within its own territory, and to guard against pos- | best selection. Nor can we see, the question of slavery once 
sible attacks from those without, to expend on police and | settled, any difficulty in the way of admitting the Dutch Re- 
other defensive organisations an amount of anxious thought, | publics into the Dominion. No doubt the Boers are not born 
as well as of money, which might be better devoted to the | loyalists, but if they wish to come in, what does that signify 
neral advancement of the community.” The Colonies once | They can be loyal to the Dominion they helped to build, 
federated could, in fact, support a Militia which would be as! just as well as to the Queen. Loyalty is a quality which 
strong for internal purposes as an army ; could maintain a dis- | develops very rapidly when the ruling power is felt to be on 
armament law of a really effective kind; and could come to| our side, and no American doubts the fidelity of Ohio because 
some final conclusion as to the expediency of unrestricted im-|so many of its citizens were born outside the dominion of 
migration from the North, an immigration which, if we are| the Republic. There is nothing in the climate of South 
to civilise instead of extirpating Zulus, seems to us most un-! Africa to make Englishmen degenerate, and unless degenerate, 
No society could stand against continuous deluges of | they will absorb Dutchmen as easily as any other race. The 
experiment has been tried before, and among the most Ameri- 
the perpetual recommencement of an apparently accomplished | can of Americans in patriotism, in ways, and in efficiency as 
task. A central organisation is necessary for all this, and most | citizens, New York counts the descendants of the “ Knicker- 
necessary in the interests of the natives, for they may rely on it | bockers,” the Dutchmen who were once the masters of the 
that in this century at all events, and among English-speaking | State. 
men, it is secret terror and not race-hatred which makes states- 





tively 


wise. 
savagery, OF maintain for ever the self-command necessary to 





men brutal. This argument of increased strength will impress * . 
the colonists, and so will the next, that Federation, if accom- THE LIABILITY OF CARRIERS, 
plished, will be accomplished by themselves. Her Majesty’s HE two decisions on the liability of Carriers which were 


Government wish it, and will aid it, but their delegates are to given last week, the one by the House of Lords, the other 
discuss it, their legislatures are to vote it, their representatives | by the Court of Exchequer, have been spoken of as if they 
are to fix the degree of rigour with which the Provinces are to | were in some way inconsistent with one another; but the truth 
be bound to the whole Dominion. Subject to some grand | is, that the one case merely destroyed a false impression, 
principles, such as the final autocracy of Parliament, the right | which had been produced by a careless or carelessly-reported 
of posting British troops, the right of all British subjects to | observation made by Lord O'Hagan in the other. In the 
enjoy the protection of law, the extinction of slavery, and we | earlier case, the House of Lords decided that a Steamship 
trust, the right of the Crown to appoint the Judges of the | Company is liable for the loss, by negligence, of a passenger’s 
Supreme Court, they can think out the terms of unity for | luggage, notwithstanding that the passage-ticket bears on the 
themselves, and modify them according to the general interests | back of it a condition exempting the Company from such 
of their provinces, and even, should the Dutch Republics accept | liability, when the condition has not been brought to the 
the offer to adhere to the Dominion, according to the necessities | passenger’s notice, and there is no evidence that he has even 
of their civilisation. The more original their plan, the more | tacitly assented to it. Neglect, that is, to put on the front of 
likely is it to be accepted. The Crown claims no majority in | the ticket a reference to the condition on the back of it, or 
the Conference summoned by Lord Carnarvon, and sends into | otherwise to call a passenger’s attention to that condition, 
it as its representative a man who, whatever the merits | leaves a Company liable for negligence in carrying on its 
or defects of his intellect. has on him no official crust. How | business, when the passenger has been so careless as 
far the South Africans will be willing to make the sacrifices| not to notice or so wary as not to look at the con- 
required—for Confederation must be accompanied bya thorough | dition, or cannot be shown to have done so. This, we 
revision of their fiscal system—remains to be seen, but to out-| dare say, is common-sense, as Lord Cairns says it is— 
siders it appears as if their gain from the revolution would be | it certainly is not very hard upon Steamship Companies ; 
enormous. They will be able to solve the native difficulty. | but, at any rate, it is a small matter, too small to call for any 
They will be able to solve the land difficulty. They will be | strong expressions. On the question of real importance raised in 
able to attract part of that great stream of emigration, German | the discussion of the case—whether a passenger who has had 
as well as English, which fertilises every colony it reaches, | notice of a condition exempting the Company which is to carry 
which alone can place them finally above all native questions, | him from liability for negligence can recover from the Com- 
and which now passes them by unobserved. Englishmen and | pany for a loss caused by its negligence—Lord Cairns pointedly 
Germans emigrate to known fields, not to unknown, and if the | declined to give an opinion; the decision in no degree turned 
South Africans are wise in their generation, they will ask as their | upon it; nor was anything clear or definite said about it by 
single bribe from the mother-countrya guarantee for a telegraph | any of the Law Lords. On a subsidiary question Lord Hather- 
cable, and help to establish more and swifter passenger steamers, | ley is reported to have given an opinion which seems rather 
They will, when once federated, be governed by men of a higher | strong, and which has been taken as made in favour of the 
class, bound by closer links to the political life of Europe, and | public, but it may be doubted whether his view, if it prevailed, 
their own more eminent citizens will have a chance of those | would be more inconvenient to the public or to shipowners. 
careers in the Empire, instead of in a colony, which, after all, | He is stated to have declared that a ticket is a mere receipt 
furnish the highest stimulus to energetic ambition. And they | for passage-money, and that, therefore. no condition printed upon 
will obtain all this without sacrificing self-government, for the it can bind a passenger,—which must mean that a special con- 
central body must be a Parliament; without surrendering local | tract. signed by the passenger, is necessary to protect a carrier 
unportance, for a single Parliament is impossible in a region | against excessive liability. There is one case in which it may 
so vast and so thinly settled; and without hazarding justly be said that a ticket is a mere receipt for passage- 
any very severe pressure of new taxation. Their greatest | money, by means of which it should not be possible to impose 
difficulty—and we quite admit it will be a great one—will be | conditions, and it is a very common case. Where tickets are 
to balance forces so that the settled districts do not rule at | issued, as is not unusual in coasting steamers, when the voyage 
pleasure the unsettled ones; but that very difficulty has been | is half through, they clearly are mere receipts for passage- 
met and overcome in the United States, in the Dominion of money ; and it is, or should be, too late for the shipowner to 
Canada, and in a less perfect way in New Zealand. There | make conditions with the passenger of which previous notice 
must be ability enough in South Africa to devise a Senate | has not been given. But where tickets are issued in advance, 
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to print the conditions on them, so that a passenger cannot | terms upon the public, and pretty sure, also, to 
fail to see them, seems a convenient, simple means of making|in doing so. Is the public, then, out of deference tot 
known to a passenger the terms on which the shipowner will | theory, to disregard the practice? Is it not the hedenn 
carry him which he has no interest in objecting to. Nothing | Legislatures and Courts of law to deal with things, not as ¢ - 
but trouble to him could be the result of making him sign a | might be, but as they are ? 


And is not the community within 
special contract printed on the ticket, for in general he has its right when, where individuals are helpless against ba 
no choice but to accept the carrier’s terms; and for the carrier | 


treatment, it does for them what each would do for himself j 
there would be much trouble also, although there would be | he could,—in meeting combination by public action,—ijy 
the additional security obtained by the definite exclusion of | scribing, at any rate, some limits to the use that may be 4 
all question about notice. In the case decided by the Court | against the public of combination or an exceptional Position ? 
of Exchequer, however, neither this question nor the point on} We have a great respect for Baron Bramwell, but it does not 
which the decision in the House of Lords was given, arose; there seem very sensible to doubt or deny this. Of course the 
was a special contract with a Steamship Company, printed on a | interference of the State in such matters should be ag ali ht 
passage ticket, and signed by the passenger before the commence- in amount as possible, and in the case of carriers to hold them 
ment of the voyage, and the question for the Court was) liable, whatever their contract, for gross negligence might be 
whether the passenger was absolutely bound by the terms of enough. We donot see how any one can complain of being held 
the contract which he had subscribed. The Court, in holding | liable for the consequences of gross negligence or misfeaganee in 
him bound, merely decided, according to a precedent which | doing anything he has contracted to do, or of being precluded 
bound it, the question which the House of Lords had carefully | from contracting himself out of his liability ; and if the Honge of 
avoided deciding. The passenger’s case was, it must be ad- | Lords does not by-and-by hold the public protected againgt 
mitted, a hard one,—a mixture of bad fortune and bad usage | carriers, at any rate to the extent involved in this, we 
such as is said to make bad law, but which sometimes strongly | think a case for legislation will have arisen. Happily 
shows the badness of the law. He had agreed to a condition | our greatest carriers, the Railways, being monopolies, and the 
holding the Steamship Company under all circumstances free | creatures of law, are already subject to restriction, and are, noy 
from liability for loss incurred by him on the voyage, and also | that they are under the jurisdiction of the Railway Commis. 
to a condition entitling the Company to put him ashore if he | sioners, being compelled to abstain from abuse of their power, 
should be taken with any infectious disease. He took typhoid | They are answerable for the negligence and the default of their 
fever, and was put ashore insensible at Kingston, in Jamaica ; | servants. They are required to serve the public upon what the 
his luggage was put ashore also, but while it may be presumed | Commissioners decide to be just and reasonable terms, and the 
that some care was taken of himself, no care was taken of his | Commissioners are not likely to hold all terms just and 
luggage ; it was merely landed on the wharf, and when he got | reasonable which they may have chosen to impose, and which 
well, he found it was gone. He brought his action to recover | the public may have submitted to. 
the value of his luggage, and the Court held that he had di-| As has already been said, the policy of our law has, in q 
vested himself of the right to do so. No matter how gross great variety of matters, always been hostile to the simple 
the negligence of the carrier, the passenger had contracted that | theory enunciated by Mr. Baron Bramwell. Neither the 
he was to have no claim for loss from whatever cause, and the | Courts of law nor the Legislature has ever made a fetish of 
Court held him bound by his contract. If he appeal, and his! freedom of contract. Parliament has constantly interfered 
case reach the House of Lords, that august tribunal will find | with it, and usually without giving it a thought, merely 
itself compelled to face the question which it shirked on Tuesday noticing that some interference was needed in the interest of 
week, and definitively to decide it. In the meanwhile, we are the public. The sanctity of freedom of contract, indeed, has 
free to consider what the law applicable to such cases ought scarcely ever been alleged as a reason for rejecting a legisla- 
_tive proposal, except when, upon other grounds, Parliament 





to be. | 


To Mr, Baron Bramwell this appears a very plain and easy 
matter. He disposes of it at once by the simple maxim that 
a bargain’s a bargain, be it what it may. As people make 
their beds, so’ they must lie on them. There may be, the 
learned Baron allowed, poor creatures, like miners, who are 
not really free agents, being too ignorant and too dependent 
to take care of themselves, and it may be right that the law 
should make provision for their protection. But people in 
general, and especially the sort of people who make voyages to 
the West Indies, are rational beings, and should be left to make 
for themselves such contracts as they choose or as they can. If 
they don’t take good care of themselves, let them take the conse- 
quences. If circumstances are against them, and force them 
into unfavourable contracts, let them either take their bad 
luck quietly, or change the circumstances, if they can; and as 
for the public, it may wait in faith that if the circumstances 


are really unfair to the public, competition will change them | 
At any rate, it is not the business of Courts of Law | 


in time. 
to make people’s contracts for them,—to deprive one set of 


rational beings of any advantage which circumstances may | 
have given them over the other rational beings with whom | 


they deal, or to say whether this advantage has been fairly or 
unfairly used. Of course this sort of reasoning condemns the 
policy of our law at many points, and no doubt the learned 
Judge would say that in such cases the law is wrong, the result 
of false views formed in days of darkness, and should be 
amended as speedily as possible. The weakness of such 
reasoning is that it shows too grand a disdain for facts. It is 
thoroughly doctrinaire, and if thoroughly adopted, it would 
in practice be constantly leading to intolerable results. In 
theory, no doubt, where competition is not precluded, the 
conditions which arise with perfect freedom of contract 
are those which are fair both to the publie and those who 
serve it; the latter getting no more than a fair profit, 
and the public getting good service upon reasonable terms. 
But in practice, there are many cases in which, with com- 
petition possible—that is, permitted—the public are as 
much at the mercy of those who serve it as if competition 
were excluded ; and a much greater number of cases in which 
those who compete against each other in serving the public 
are pretty sure in certain matters to combine to impose 


'has been extremely unwilling to agree to it. A great deal is 
| heard of it in connection with agricultural tenancies, but we 
|should doubt if it was much considered in connection with 
| the Bank Acts, or if it would be considered for a moment, 
| Were it used as an argument for repeal in the case of the 
/greater number of the statutes by which, upon grounds of 
| public utility, it has been invaded. That interference with 
| freedom of contract has been carried too far, both by Parlia- 
;ment and by the Law Courts, we do not doubt, and there 
| should be extreme care taken in interfering with it anew; but 
that there are many cases in which such interference is neces- 
| sary we hold to be beyond question, and the liability of 
carriers seems to present one of those cases. And the carrier's 
| trade has been so much regulated by the law already that it 
; would be pedantry, in deference to any theory, to hesitate 
| where it seems necessary to interfere with it once more. 





THE LABOUR LAWS IN SWITZERLAND. 

T the present moment, the recent return to the House of 
B Commons of a copy of the Reports on the Law of Master 
and Servant in Foreign Countries which were transmitted to the 
Home Office in 1875 and 1874 possesses more than usual interest. 
Quite the most important of these returns is that which relates 
to Switzerland, partly because the relations between masters 
and workmen are in that country less disturbed by temporary 
political troubles; and partly because the information trans- 
mitted by Mr. Jenner, the Secretary of Legation, is much more 
abundant and elaborate than that received from other countries. 
A negative answer was given to the two questions which 
Lord Granville sent to the English Embassies, viz., firstly, 
whether there was a difference between the manner of 
enforcing contracts for labour or service, and the manner 
of enforcing other contracts in foreign countries; and 
secondly, whether a person breaking a contract for labour 
or service ineurred any and what criminal liability. Pro- 
fessor Béhmert, of Zurich, the learned author of a recent 
work on the relations of employers and employed, “ Arbeiter 
der Fabrikenrichtungen der Schweitz,” the highest authority 
on this point, and the Bureau Fédérale de Statistiques, were 


jequally agreed in this opinion. But at the same time, this 
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negative reply to the gs nah ate should ms bgp 
ualified, and it must also be borne in mind tha ere 
se regulations upon several points connected with the rela- 
tions of employer and employed which, from forming part of 
the contract of service, do cause a distinction between these re- 
lations in Switzerland and in England. The qualification to 
hich we allude is that “ when, through the violation of a 
analy or even of a verbal engagement, the lives or the 
a srty of others is endangered, or consequences injurious to 
the public welfare ensue, the culprit incurs a criminal liability.” 
For instance, in such a case as the following, which was 
suggested by a distinguished Bernese lawyer :—“ A workman 
has engaged to remove or replace at a given time the flood- 
tes of a stream; he refuses to do so, and serious con- 
sequences are the result of this refusal. Ie is responsible to 
the fullest extent for the damage occasioned by drought or 
inundation. In no instance, however, so far as I (Mr. Jenner) 
have been able to learn, has this rule been stretched to meet 
cases of general strikes for increased wages or abated time, 
whatever injury those strikes might inflict on the comfort of 
the community at large.” Professor Béhmert records only one 
instance where workmen were criminally punished for breach 
of contract—in a silk factory at Basle—the punishment being 
the mild fine of five francs each. But the paragraph quoted 
goes, at any rate, to show that by the Swiss law the principle 
that strikes for even legitimate objects which inconvenience 
the public are unlawful,—a principle which many persons con- 
tend must be upheld,—is not recognised in any canton. The 
principle of public convenience is one of so vague a kind, and 
can be so indefinitely enlarged, that it is difficult to see, even 
though at times it may not be quite useless, how it can be well 
upheld. But it must be confessed that the paragraph we have 
just quoted as to criminal liability is somewhat vague, because, 
to take the instance given, it is difficult to know of what crime 
aworkman can be held guilty, and under what form he would be 
prosecuted, if damage has been done to property only. Sucha 
principle, as far as criminal liability goes, is only comprehensible 
when actual loss of life occurs. But the real check upon un- 
lawful strikes—and by unlawful, we mean those in which a 
breach of contract occurs—is what is known as the décompte 
article inserted in the regulations of each separate factory. 
Professor Biéhmert thus explains it :—“The wages will be 
paid every two, or at most every four, weeks, with the 
exception of one week’s pay, or a given sum, which will be 
kept back until the workman leaves the factory ; should the 
workman leaye his employment without the stipulated notice, 
he forfeits the week’s pay retained in hand, and in like manner, 
should he be dismissed without notice, he is entitled to a 
week's pay over and above the sum kept back. In the case of 
some large private establishments, such as railways, steamboat 
companies, &c., a system of sureties replaces the décompte. 
Those sureties are of different kinds, varying from the actual 
deposit of the whole sum required in the hands of the directors, 
to a simple warranty for the amount signed by two respectable 
citizens.” It may perhaps be as well in this place to mention 
ahybrid system of décompte applicable rather in the case of 
servants than workmen or “ ouvriers.” ‘ A certain hold,” says 
Mr, Jenner, “is very generally maintained over them [servants ] 


for protection are heard. They are the chief sufferers from 
strikes ; their workmen insist upon working fewer hours than 
the factory hands, upon more frequent holidays during the 
week, and upon less discipline, in every sense of the word.” 
“But,” adds Mr. Jenner, “they [the small masters] are now 
giving way before the assaults of those very men whose in- 
terest is involved in their prosperity. Instances are not want- 
ing of masters who, unable to cope with the greediness and 
ill-feeling of their workmen, have preferred to close their 
workshops and seek employment in the factories.” 

The principle which, as we have said, underlies the English 
Master and Servant Act is that workmen must be deterred, 
by means of fine or imprisonment, from leaving their work 
unlawfully. No law can prevent Strikes which are done in a 
lawful manner, and this Act does not pretend to interfere with 
the right of workmen to strike in a lawful manner. It is absurd, 
also, to suppose that either the eleventh or fourteenth sections 
of the Master and Servant Act can indemnify employers for 
wholesale breaches of contract by workmen. Whether this 
last clause should stand has puzzled the Labour Laws Com- 
mission, and has been left to “the wisdom of Parliament” for 
decision. But it must, in nine cases out of ten, be quite clear 
that a fine will be paid by Union funds, so that imprisonment 
will take place in default of the payment. In the first case, it 
is no punishment at all ; the second raises bitter feelings of an ex- 
ceedingly undesirable kind. But it is certain that without 
imprisonment such clauses as those now so well known of the 
Master and Servant Act are practically useless and inoperative. 
It may well, therefore, be asked whether the décompte system 
is not worthy of some consideration by those who are interested 
in the disputes and breaches of contract between employers and 
employed. Prevention is at all times better than cure, damages 
are inadequate to recompense employers for large breaches of 
contract, imprisonment only causes strong agitations for the 
repeal of these clauses, and strikes, so long as they involve no 
unlawful element, cannot be prevented by legislative enactment. 
The main object of laws or forms of contract is the prevention 
of breaches of contract, whether by factory hands or by agri- 
cultural labourers, Switzerland has no penal law against work- 
men for breaches of contract simply. England has. But it 
yet remains to be considered whether England or Switzerland 
has the most effective preventive system. This is but one 
point out of many in the questions affecting the interests of 
capital and labour, but as regards that one point this recent 
report is of no small value. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON BEES AND ANTS, 
HE Vice-Chancellor of the University of London has just 
printed another paper in the Journal of the Linnean Society 
on * Bees, Wasps, and Ants,” which contains some further and 
very interesting experiments on the powers of communication and 
co-operation displayed by these insects. “These new experiments 
of Sir John Lubbock’s confirm in general the former experiments, 
of which we communicated the results to our readers,—namely, 
that bees, on the whole, however delicately adapted their instincts 
may be to their needs, have either very little power now-a-days of 
communicating with each other, or else are very little inclined to use 





by means of a species of décompte, which assumes different | . , 

ae : : . . | it,—while some ants, at least, have a great deal of power of com- 

shapes in different cantons, a favourite practice being to allow | Nie : < "= 
municating with each other, and appear to use it freely. Sir John 


so much for wages and so much for a ‘fairing,’ only payable prruryd 
Fairs are generally held in most large | apa eoR 


on good behaviour. 
towns once or twice a year, and are looked forward to with | 
considerable excitement by all but the highest classes of the 
population.” It will be remembered that the English Master | 
and Servant Act, 1867, includes “servants in husbandry and | 
labourers,” and at times its most stringent provisions are 
brought to bear in the case of isolated agricultural labourers, | 
and it may well be doubted whether a system of prevention 
simply would not in the case of this class work far more 
effectively, and cause far less heartburning, than the one 
adopted in England, which is partly penal and partly 
deterrent in its nature, As regards factory disputes, the 
Thurgau Factory Inspector, “in a peculiarly able report,” 
highly praises the déecompte system. But it must be borne in| 
mind that for the effective working of this system one of two 
states of things is obviously necessary,—the first is a supply of 
workmen larger than the demand, or in another form, no 
Scarcity of labour ; and the second, is the capability of capital 
to hold its own against attacks of labour. Unless the décompte 
system be enacted by law, it cannot exist without one of these 
two conditions. The small masters in Switzerland cannot 


adopt it,“ They are those from whom the most piteous appeals | 





perimented in this fashion. On October 9, he took 
a bee out of a particular hive, putting a mark on the bee, and 
| put it to a good stock of honey. ‘This bee worked away at 
this stock of honey during the six days, October 9-14, visiting 
it continually, usually at intervals of six or seven minutes, during 


| many hours of each day. But she brought no comrades with her to 


work at the honey, and most likely sent none. ‘The first visit of the 
bee each morning was apparently one of inspection only. She did 
not alight on her first visit, but returned (probably to the hive) for 
some purpose of her own,—was it perhaps asa matter of business, 


‘to give notice of her engagements for the day, and to communi- 


cate the intervals at which she might be expected to be entering 
with loads of honey ?—but on every other visit during the day 
she carried back honey with her. Yet during these six days she 
appears to. have brought no friends, and though one or two 
strange bees found the honey out, during the six days it seems 
pretty certain, both by their fewness and from there being no sign 
of any connection between these arrivals and hers, that they 
came on the stock of honey by accident, and not through her 
means. Another bee behaved in the same way during the two 
days, July 19 and 20, and during those two days not a single other 
bee visited the honey at which she was sedulously working. So 
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that if any inference be warranted from the procedure of these 
two individual bees, it is that they either wished to keep their 
knowledge to themselves, or that they did not possess the means 
of communicating it to their companions. Now, as the bees 
gather honey for the hive, and not for their own individual 


benefit, it seems more likely than not that if they had the | 


intelligence to secure help for their operations, they would do 
so. But though this is the inference which Sir John Lubbock 
evidently draws from their proceedure, he gives us the means of 
showing how very insecure it is. First of all, he exhibits, we must 
say, some little prejudice against bees and in favour of ants, for 
while he killed the strange bees which found the honey out by 
accident, in order to test the better whether or not his marked 
bee would really bring or send comrades, he only imprisoned for 
the afternoon the strange ants which surprised the stock of honey 
by which he was testing the communicative faculties of his marked 
ant. This little fact alone betrays, we think, more consideration for 
the ants than for the bees. Besides, Sir John Lubbock gave the 
ants a great deal more patient investigation than the bees, making 
many more experiments, and observing them much more carefully, 
However, the result of this careful investigation was no doubt to 
suggest that if the bees had been tested as elaborately, there might 
have been, a8 there certainly was with the ants, a good deal of 
variety of result. The experiments with the ants were made in this 
wise. Sir John Lubbock took a piece of cork about eight inches 
long by four wide, and stuck seventeen pins into it, and on three 
of these pins he put pieces of card with a little honey. He then 
put an ant to one of the cards with honey; and he argued that 
if after its visit many more ants came to the pin which this ant 
had visited, than to the others, it might be argued that the ant 
possessed the power of communicating where she had found the 
honey. And this experiment seemed to show decisively that either 
she had this power, or that in climbing down the pin she left a 
trace of honey on the pin itself which was not to be found on the 
other unvisited pins. For during two hours, while twenty-seven 
ants visited the pins, not counting those brought by the first ant, 
nineteen went at once up the right pin, and only eight went up 
other pins. Other experiments of the same kind gave still more 
decisive results of the same nature; but then, again, certain 
others gave much less decisive results; and on one occasion, on 
the 19th August, an ant worked at some honey for more than 
three hours, going and returning to it regularly, without cither 
bringing or sending a single comrade. Still more remarkable 
were some experiments made with some ants’ larve; every 
individual ant to which Sir John Lubbock showed a supply of 
larve worked very hard at removing them to the nest, worked all 
day, and sometimes for more than one day, but not in any case did 
any ant thus shown larvae invoke the assistance of any other ant, 
as was done in all but one of the cases of experiments with the 
honey. This behaviour of the ants in one case with the honey, 
and in all the cases with the larve, suggests that the bees 
may not have had a fair trial. Either from the difference of their 
individual tastes, or perhaps from differences in the circumstances 
of the ant-hill and external circumstances, the ants behaved in one 
way at one time, and in another at another. It may be that the 
ant which kept the honey to itself was of a reserved and reticent 
disposition. It may be, again, that it is thought much more 
honourable to increase the number of larve in the ant-hill than to 
add to the stock of honey, and that this was the reason why the 
ants told no comrade of the larvee, and yet generally told many of 
the stock of honey. And it nay be true, of course, that modern 
bees have much less power of communicating with each other 
than modern ants, But unquestionably an arbitrary element is 
shown to have affected the conduct of the ants, which may very 
well contain also a sufficient explanation of the two observations 
made upon the bees. 

But supposing the inference which Sir John Lubbock probably 
draws as to the inferior intelligence of the modern bee, and of 
the superior inteliigence of the modern ant, be true, it would be 
interesting to know to what unfortunate circumstance in the 
evolution of apine civilisation, which has not as yet occurred 
among the ants, this arrested type of life among the former may 
be due. 
civilisation has been the more subtle and scientific of the two, 
and that Mr. Darwin's Melipona bees (with circular cells) are as 
far behind the modern hive bees (with hexagonal cells) as, 
amongst men, the eighteenth century was in mechanism behind 
the early part of the nineteenth. Why with such absolutely 
highly-developed instincts have the bees allowed their power 
of communicating with each other to drop so much behind 
their architonic skill? Can it be that the bee has suffered by 


It is certain that as regards architecture, the apine | 


the beneficent despotism of man’s artificial selection? gj, 
John quotes from F. Miiller a curious instance of the inability of 
the bees to invent for themselves a natural language :— 

“The following fact is mentioned by F. Miiller as seeming also to 

show a limited power of communicating facts on the part of bees. 
‘Once,’ he says, ‘I assisted at a curious contest, which took place be. 
tween the queen and the worker bees in one of my hives, and which 
throws some light on the intellectual faculties of these animals, A got 
of forty-seven cells had been filled, eight on a nearly completed comb 
thirty-five on the following, and four around the first cell of anewcom), 
When the queen had laid egg. “n all the cells of the two older combs 
she went several times round their circumference (as she always dog 
in order to ascertain whether she has not forgotten any cell), and then 
prepared to retreat into the lower part of the breeding-room. But as 
she had overlooked the four cells of the new comb, the workers ran jm. 
patiently from this part to the queen, pushing her, in an odd manner, 
with their heads, as they did also other workers they met with. In cop. 
sequence the queen began again to go around on the two older combs, 
but as she did not find any cell wanting an egg she tried to descend, 
but everywhere she was pushed back by the workers. This contest lasted 
for arather long while, till the queen escaped without having completed 
her work. Thus the workers knew how to advise the queen that some. 
thing was as yet to be done, but they knew not how to show her where 
it had to be done.”” 
Now if it be true that one of the ants who had been gathering 
honey at the top of a pin met two other ants, crossed antenne 
with them, whereupon the two advancing ants ran straight to the 
top of the right pin, as if they had been told where to go, 
without being personally guided, it would be almost clear 
that the ants have advanced much farther in the art of 
speech, or what is equivalent to speech, than the bees. May 
not the reason of this be the greater pressure on the resources 
of the ants due to the wild state in which they live? We may 
have provided the bees with too safe a type of industrial civilisa- 
tion,—one that is too well organised, that depends too much on our 
provision for their habits, and that does not develope in sufficient 
degree the principle of individualism, What with their industry, 
economy, and formidable defensive weapon,—the sting,—the com- 
paratively small number of the dangerous enemies of their species, 
and man’s care for their outward habitation, it would seem not im- 
probable that bees have too little stir and interest in their lives 
to keep up the development of their sagacity. ‘The various tribes 
of ants go to war with each other, plunder each other system- 
atically, and have altogether a great deal of excitement and active 
competition to develope them. Some tribes of ants keep cows, and 
others slaves. Others have blind beetles resident with them,—blind 
bards perhaps to sing to them. Altogether, the conditions of life 
amongst the ants are probably much more various than amongst 
the bees, and hence, though their instincts are not nearly as com- 
plete, and there is no beneficent despot like man to watch over them, 
they are more wide awake than bees and more alive to the mean- 
ing of individual emergencies. The bees are perhaps the Chinese 
of the insect world. They preserve the arts of a very high type 
of industrial civilisation, but have lost the key to those arts. ‘The 
consequence is that they are as indifferent to death in the pursuit 
of honey, as the Chinese are in the pursuit of wealth. Does not 
this, for instance, read rather like the description of the way in 
which the Chinese will cast away their lives for wealth ?— 

“Since their extreme eagerness for honey may be attributed rather 
to their anxiety for the commonweal than to their desire for personal 
gratification, it cannot fairly be imputed as greediness; still the follow- 
ing scene, one which most of us have witnessed, is incompatible surely 
with much intelligence. ‘The sad fate of their unfortunate companions 
| does not in the least deter others who approach the tempting lure from 
madly alighting on the bodies of the dying and the dead, to share the 
same miserable end. No one can understand the extent of their infatu- 
ation until he has seen a confectioner’s shop assailed by myriads of 
hungry bees. I have seen thousands strained out from the syrup in 
which they had perished; thousands more alighting even upon the 
boiling sweets; the floors covered and windows darkened with bees, 
| some crawling, others flying, and others still, so completely besmeared as 
| to be able neither to crawl nor fly—not one in ten able to carry home its 
| ill-gotten spoils, and yet the air filled with new hosts of thoughtless 
comers.’ ” 








| And the evidence as to the way in which bees go to the bad alto- 
| gether, when they once take to thievish courses, illustrates again 
| the inelastic character of their intelligence, their complete want 
of power to recover themselves, when once they take a step in 
the wrong direction -— 


“Tf, however, bees are to be credited with any moral feelings at all, 

I fear the experience of all bee-keepers shows that they have no con- 

| scientious scruples about robbing their weaker brethren. ‘If the bees 

of a stroug stock,’ says Langstroth, ‘once get a taste of forbidden sweets, 

| they will seldom stop until they have tested the strength of every hive. 

| And again, ‘Some bee-keepers question whether a bee that once learns 
| to steal ever returns to honest courses. ’” 


| Evidently the “dangerous classes” among the bees, though 
small in number,—for they are the most respectable of insects,— 
are moral incurables. The predatory wasps would probably say 
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of predatory bees, as the Yankee said of ‘ that heathen Chinee,’ 
_“ Weare ruined by Chinese [apine] cheap labour.” Indeed, if Sir 
John Lubbock has really done justice to the bee in his experiments, 
which we somewhat doubt, it seems not improbable that the bee 
has been prejudiced by human patronage, and by habitual instincts 


of too perfect a kind, till the stimulus which developes advance | 


was exhausted. ‘ Better fifty years of ant-hill than a cycle of the 
hive,’ the ant might say, and prove the mischief of a conven- 
tional civilisation out of the stationary character of the bee. 
While the ant runs swiftly down ‘the ringing grooves of change,’ 
the bee, conservative of its hexagons and its honey, makes no 
fresh advance in the telegraphic communications it has esta- 
plished, and so is possibly in danger of sinking into the hinder- 
most ranks of the insect world. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL DAY-DREAM. 

E all admire M. de Lesseps, and all hope that some one as 

W energetic, though perhaps less fluent, will obtain an equal 
guccess in the attack on the Isthmus of Panama; but just think 
for a moment—there being no politics stirring, no scandal afloat, 
and no German victory quite imminent—what a world we could 
make of it if we could really interfere with geography, could, by 
any development of energy, or science, or human controlling 
volition over matter, alter at all seriously the natural features of 
the earth ! It is interesting, if useless, to dream sometimes, and 
the magnitude of the results which very slight geographical 
changes would effect—changes smaller, most of them, than the 
rise of Santorin, or the subsidence of the Runn of Cutch. or the 
drying-up of the Baltic, or the upheaval of the great Steppe, or 
many another process men of science believe to be going on—tempts 
day-dreamers to their enjoyment. Suppose a competent politician, 
who was also a philanthropist large-minded enough to weigh the 
permanent welfare of humanity against the loss of a few lives, to be 
invested with such power, and think what he might accomplish. 
Northern Asia, now the most inaccessible of all the temperate 
regions, a mighty tract almost useless to civilised man, a tract 
larger than Western Europe and possessed of all climates, would 
instantly be accessible, for the valley of the Amour, subsiding 
from the source of the river to within three miles of its mouth 
for five hundred feet, would become a mighty lake, ten 
miles wide and two thousand miles long, giving admittance 
to the fleets of the world into the heart of secluded 
Asia. The Brahmapootra would become an Amazon, cleaving 
open the unknown regions between Bengal and Western China, 
and, pouring not into the sea, but into a mighty fiord sixty miles 
wide, which should replace the swampy, unhealthy Terai of the 
Himalayas, and turning India into an island, would terminate for 
ever the dangers of invasion from the North, and multiply twenty- 
fold the points of contact between the great Peninsula and Euro- 
pean civilisation. Far away to the south, Central Australia, de- 
pressed for a few hundred feet, would return to the appearance 
it must once have borne, and the useless solidity of a continent 
too new for culture, with its rivers wasting themselves in 
sand from inability to run up-hill to the sea, be exchanged 
for a Mediterranean surrounded by a_ belt of splendid 
colonies, all accessible by water on both sides. Far to the North- 
West—we are speaking now as if from Caleutta—the junction of 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, of which the Russian Czars and 
their German engineers are dreaming, would be effected on a 
scale—say, a channel thirty miles wide—which would bring Persia, 
South-Eastern Russia, and the Turkoman Steppes within easy sail 
of the Mediterranean, and therefore of all the influences of 
the modern world. The Volga, tripled in volume, would be 
open to ships instead of boats, and the maritime passes 
of Asia, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, widened to thirty 
miles by a subsidence of their borders, would let out Russia freely 
to the outer world, terminate the hunger of St. Petersburg for 
Constantinople, shift the Russian centre of gravity to Perekop, 
and make of sixty millions of semi-Asiatics Europeans. Care- 
less of all patriotisms except the planetary one, our philan- 
thropist would strike a second blow for Russia, and submerging 
Lapland, and restoring the Scandinavian Peninsula to its old posi- 
tion as an island, place the Eastern half of Europe in direct and 
constant relation with the Atlantic. 


It is water communication | 


which our ancestors were subjected, and did not become ener- 
getic at all, but passed out of existence, useful, to human eyes, 
only because the grass grew richer above his grave. We need 
not, however, mind that in a day-dream. 

Turning to Africa, the Northern Desert, the boundless 
Sahara would subside again till a smaller Mediterranean made 
the Coast-belt valuable, and Central Africa accessible ; while 
another deep and broad fiord stretching from sea to sea in the 
twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, would make of the 
South-African Dominion a huge island, fit for the abode 
of an English-speaking people, who, so placed, might multiply 
as if they were in North America. Neither the tsetse-fly nor the 
Zulu savage can cross salt-water. In North America, again, 
three more deep lakes, as large as Lake Superior, with connecting 
rivers, would carry on the chain of internal navigation from the 
Atlantic to the North Pacific; while the subsidence of the Isthmus 
of Panama for its whole length would open what ought to be, 
and in some slow, imperfect way will one day be made, the high- 
way of the world. ‘Talk as we will, a straight line is always 
the shortest route. The sea would sweep in a deep, long bay 
from the South of the Mexican Gulf into the thick of the 
scraggy, leg-of-mutton shaped continent of South America; 
while along the valley of the Amazon, with its vast swamps 
and scanty population of naked savages, known, if at all, 
to Marcoy alone, would rush an arm of the sea, a hundred 
miles in width, to the Pacific side, throwing open to man a 
garden in which, were not Nature so over-profuse, and therefore 
in effect so hostile, the human race might reach to undescribed 
heights of luxury and civilisation. Access is all that is required 
to enable man to act, but to little ants like us, who think an 
eighty-mile ditch a feat—just compare the Suez Canal with the 
Channel, which is a canal too, though made by a diviner engineer 
—who take generations to clear a tropical forest, and are beaten 
by the merest breathings of the moist tropical earth, access to the 
secluded lands where Nature creates in pure sport —or, as Charles 
Kingsley thought, in order to recreate her own eyes with her 
own work,—is, except by sea, too toilsome. 

Let us turn to Europe. There the work of our philanthropist 
grows easier, yet more pressing, for it is the specialty of Europe 
that the minimum of effort there produces the maximum of result. 
Everything is comparatively minute there except the spirit of 
man, In Europe nothing in nature is an obstacle, because nothing 
in nature is grand. Man there controls the ‘ lakes” because 
they are but widened river-beds—compare Lake Leman and Lake 
Superior—scales the mountains because, by the side of the 
Himalayas and the Andes, they are hillocks; joins nations 
together by the railway, which ‘crosses the European world” 
—no bigger than one Asiatic island—and cultivates to per- 
fection countries which would in Asia be provinces, or in 
America forgotten States. Man develops in Europe because 
he has the possible before him; he invents ships because he has 
only to glide from island to island on a summer sea; or he tunnels 
Mont Cenis by an effort which would scarcely pierce the crust of 
the Eastern Himalaya. A subsidence of earth not two miles wide 
along the line of the Ebro would terminate half the difficulties of 
Spain, or along the line of Colbert’s Canal double the wealth 
of France; while an upheaval of soil for a few miles east of 
Cantyre and Pembrokeshire would make of Ireland a British 
province, with a landlocked sea between the islands as beautiful 
| and as useful as that most marvellous arrangement of Nature, 
the Inland Sea of Japan. A mountain range, across the fertile 
steppe which we call Poland, would relieve Western Europe of 
| a nightmare, while Bohemia, to perfect the capacities of Europe, 
| must, we fear, disappear into a lake. 
| It isa pleasant dream, and yet,—and yet our philanthropist, if 
| he possessed all the power we have imagined, and could use it all 
| sinlessly, would, if his brain were at all equal to his will, pro- 
| bably do nothing. It is for man that man must work, and there 
| is not the most shadowy proof in the history of man that all this 
| accessibility, for which politicians and philanthropists so sigh, for 
‘which mankind is making such efforts that it almost confuses 
'mere means of locomotion with happier life, has benefited 
;man one jot. Out of the most secluded region of the 
carth, from the eaves of the ‘Roof of the World,” from 








which now, in the popular belief, civilises nations, whether it be | the Northern slope of the Hindoo Koosh, away from all possible 
by insuring collision of ideas, or, as a recent German philosopher | external stimulus, poured in the infancy of history the dominant 


maintains in the teeth of facts, by arousing the energy of islanders, 


| yace of man, the Aryan family, the one clan which has possessed 


who, isolated on all sides by the sea, must strive strenuously or | in the highest degree the faculty of accumulation. The fairest 
perish. Ile was thinking of Englishmen when he laid down that | and most accessible island of the world, Ceylon, contains its 


dostrine, and forgot, as European philosophers so constantly | lowest race, the Veddahs, who live naked in the tree-tops, and 
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have invented nothing, unless it be a bow. Mr. Buckle could 
not have found on earth a region where his conditions of civili- 
sation exist in such perfection as that which surrounds the 
Inland Sea of Japan, and there are there, after three thousand 





religious devotion and practice among Dissenters have Snes 
stimulated by long years of opposition, the same spirit has been 
manifested in a no less degree in a Church exposed to the severe 
trial of prosperity. 


The * Zeitgeist” is, I believe, spite of Liberation Societies and 


years, only the Japanese, The Amazon, the grandest gate 
Church-Defence Associations, drawing Christian men together. 
’ 


possessed by any continent, yields only the Guarani. The Tas- 
manian, as well off geographically as Shakespeare, never dis- | and by more ways than one. The threatenings of Sacerdotalism 
covered fire. All conditions of earthly progress meet at Baiz, | are deepening the sympathy in this country with (what has been 
and we have but the Neapolitan lazzarone as their out-turn. ‘The | always allied to the genius of the people) an enlightened Eras. 
one unhealthy and dreary morsel of Italy, the Campagna, bred | tinianism, and the crusade of the Know-nothing philosophers ig 
the people who mastered earth and established law, while the | making it probable that the battle of the future is not to be for 
race which has now risen to the top of the world has been moan- | Church or State, but for belief in a living God and a future 
ing for two centuries that it has neither navigable river nor con- | life. Our children will not care so much for questions of ecclesj- 
venient shore. Out of the secluded forest, the German; out of | astical government; they will be asking whether they are songs of 
pathless Arabia, the Saracen ; out of the humid, chilly land, where | the Most High or an ephemeral conglomeration of molecules, So 








nothing is indigenous but the oak, the sloe, and the crab-apple, 
the Englishman. We owe to a leprous clan in an arid corner of the 
Mediterranean religion ; to thirty thousand lazy aristocrats basking 
in the summer of Attica while their slaves worked for them, art 
and political sense; to the skin-clad inhabitant of the dreary 
forest of Central Europe, personal freedom. Were all the changes 
we have dreamed accomplished, man would be only more active, 
certainly not happier, and probably no wiser. Pierce Asia with 
fiords, and there is no proof that its people would advance, any 
more than they have done in lands like Burmah, where every man 
has water communication from his own door to Southampton, or 
like the Sandwich Isles, where, blessed with the climate of Paradise 
and a summer sea always playing at their feet, a race of lissom, 
light-hearted savages is perishing of vice. The Buckle theory is 
not true, or is true only to a degree scarcely appreciable in that 
philosophy which will one day study Man, instead of man as 
he appears in a minute corner of one hemisphere,—and with the 
Buckle theory disappears both the sense and the interest of this 
dream. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”] 

Srr,—A fresh change of front is marked in the letter of ++ V. J. ¢ 
who attacks the National Church for its want of culture and lack 
of freedom in religious belief, asserting at the same time that in re- 
finement and breadth of theological view Dissenters (presumably 
the Congregationalists) eclipse all but the Broader Churchmen. 
Self-congratulations that we are ‘‘not as other men” are destruc- 
tive to Christ’s ideal brotherhood, and I do not propose to con- 
test ““V. J. C.’s” general and sweeping assertion as to the 
superiority of Dissenters. But I wish to call attention to the 
need that there is for the greatest possible accuracy in expression, 
if we who still differ from each other are to at be one, and with 
this view I would ask :— 


” 
” 


1, Isit true, as‘ V. J.C.” asserts, that a pretension to apostolical | 


authority, and the consequent heresy of the teachers of other creeds, 
as well as persecutions, derive all their pretence to power from 
State support? If it be true, then the records of Church history 
are at fault, for they evidence that sacerdotalism and intolerance 
have been as active, when unable to wield the sword of the State, 
as when they held it. ‘Take one illustration of this from a Non- 
conformist source. Speaking of the strict terms of Baptist com- 


munion, Robert Hall says that these are only not ‘‘a punishment,” | 


because the ‘‘ Baptist communities are too few and insignificant 
to enable them to realise the effect of their system in its full 
extent. 


privileges to the members of every other community.” Nor is 


“V.J.C.’s” statement less inconsistent with what is passing | 


around us. Never has Ultramontanism been more vigorous than 
since the fall of the Temporal Power, and the newest allies of the 
Liberation Society are the most extreme Sacerdotalists in the 
National Church. 

2. Can it be said with truth that the secular authority over the 
members of the Church weakens by its fetters and poisons by its 
prestige their religious devotion and practice? ‘This affirmation 
implies that there is greater religious vitality among Dissenters 
than among Churchmen. 
contrary to be the case, I think that Christian charity and a con- 
sideration of the outward manifestations of religion in all com- 
munions will lead us to avoid comparisons, and to acknowledge 
that spiritual life and energy are independent of Churches, 
whether established or voluntary. There is this much to be said 
(and it is no little) for the Church of England, that whereas 


Their principle involves an absolute interdict of Church | 


Without for a moment asserting the | 


| that, in place of wrangling over ‘the things that are seen and 
| temporal,” better would it be, for Churchmen and Dissenters, 
to join together in battle for “the things that are not seen and 
eternal.” 

And as for the State-Church question, let us agree to keep it 
on the ground to which you pointed out it had been shifted, that 
of abstract political justice. We are not in any fear there of 
exciting religious bigotry, and politicians even of the same school. 
may agree to differ upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonshire Club. Paut F. TipmMay, 





MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Allow me to point out, with reference to your remarks on. 
Dr. Badger’s criticism of my lectures in the Contemporary Review, 
that I did not, as you seem to imply, omit to dwell on the equality 
of rights enjoined and practised by Islim as one of the main 
causes of its vitality and its success. On the contrary, I insisted 
on its importance in more than one passage (see especially p. 176- 
177), and I pointed out on page 230 that this is one of the lessons 
| which Christians have still to learn from Muslims. It is on this 
| ground, amongst others, that an earnest Muslim will generally 
|admit that Moslem slavery, and still more, the slave trade, are 
| repugnant alike to the practice and the precept of the prophet. Dr. 
| Badger, therefore, I presume, did not touch upon this subject, 
| not because, as you suggest, he did not think it important, but 
| because there was here no “hiatus” to supply. 
| If Imay make one remark on the passage you quote from so 
| able and so kind a critic as Dr. Badger, it is this :—It is true, as 
| he says, that I have not cared to tabulate the causes which, as I 
| think, go far to explain the success of Islam where Christianity 
| failed, and still fails. Yet the two ideas on which Dr. Badger 
| dwells, the sublime simplicity of the Muslim formula, ‘‘There is 
|no god but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet,” on the one 
| hand, and the less exacting nature of the moral standard required 
| by the Koran on the other, do really underlie, and are, in fact, 
| presupposed by my whole treatment of the subject. 
| Assuredly I should not have written my lectures at all, if I had 
| not wished to show that Christianity can approximate to Islam 
| by falling back on its primal truths, to the exclusion of the meta- 
| physics that have overlaid it ; and that Islam can approximate to 
| Christianity by learning that there is a standard of morality higher 
| than that of the Koran, of which Mohammed was quite ignorant, 
| and which he needs must have accepted, had it been presented to 
| him in its true light.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Knoll, Harrow, June 6. 





R. Boswortu Smi7ru. 





ANESTHETICS AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
(To THE Epirork OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—My letter on the above subject in your issue of May 29 
seems greatly to have troubled the Editor of the British Medical 
Journal, for in his issue last week he devotes an editorial to the 
subject, in which he upbraids me, condemns my statements, 
| and furnishes some explanations which only serve to show that, 
| before he again attempts to play the oracle in experimental 
physiology, he had better first learn the alphabet of the language 
he pretends to teach. 

‘Yo assert that there is anything satisfactory in the knowledge 
‘‘ that failure of respiration and failure of the heart indicate the 
line which separates insensibility from death,” is a bold assump- 
|tion. ‘They do not indicate a line, but are merely symptoms 
| which, as in all other cases of death, denote that the line has been 
| passed ; but with chloroform, we never know that it has been passed 
| until it is too late. 
To assert further that what I have stated of the insecurity of 
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pencnneseeenee 
chloroform may be true of my knowledge, but not of our knowledge, 
is an amazing statement, in the face of the correspondence 
now going on in the pages of the Journal, where even the defender 
of chloroform acknowledges that ‘‘out of hundreds whom he had 
witnessed administering chloroform in Edinburgh, London, Liver- 

ol, and elsewhere, there are not six from whom he would take 
it.” Moreover, in his previous issue there are two pages, Nos. 
703 and 704, occupied with opinions and quotations, all of which 
are much more condemnatory of the insecurity of chloroform 
than mine were. Nor could he have done worse than offer Pro- 
fessor Schiff as an authority upon this subject as regards the lower 
animals. Why, only a fortnight ago, at pege 683, we have the 
following statement from the editor’s own pen :—‘‘ Professor Schiff 
affirms that, in the present state of science, there are no means 
which will show us how to recognise, so as to prevent them, the 
tendencies which may cause death in some animals, after the first 
inhalations of chloroform, before having produced true ansesthesia.” 
Could a more complete corroboration of my statements be given 
in fewer words ? 

Need I refer further to p. 274 of the ‘‘ Handbook” to what Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson says of ‘‘the inhalation of chloroform, which 
is so apt to be fatal to rabbits?” I would also refer to page 468, 
to what Dr. Brunton says of the care required in administering 
chloroform to a dog ‘‘that the sponge does not come in contact 
with the muzzle,” &c., merely by way of exposing the ignorance 
of the writer, who recommends ‘a few drops of chloroform 
poured on a piece of lint thrown loosely over the animal's nose.” 
He is quite as rash and wrong when, referring to dogs, cats, and 
rabbits, he says, ‘‘ Nor is there any difficulty in keeping up the 
anesthesia for an unlimited time, as Dr. Hoggan asserts.” For 
all answer to this, I quote Professor Claude Bernard in the 
‘Revue des Cours Scientifiques,” Vol. VI., p. 263, when, after 
haying shown a dog placed under chloroform to the audience, he 
adds :—‘‘ Cats, and above all, rabbits, are much more sensitive 
than dogs to the action of chloroform, and we could not, without 
danger of death, leave them exposed to its action for nearly so 
long as we have left this dog...... Rats are even more 
sensitive to its action. Birds still more.” 

1 only mentioned morphia, &c., to remark that their action was 
similar to that on the human being, but our editor, not being able 
to contradict this statement, supplements it by saying that with 
opium, morphia, &c., ‘‘ complete anesthesia is induced by physio- 
logists in the animals on which they experiment, the anzsthesia 
produced by them being quite as perfect as that of chloroform.” 
On this point, again, allow me to quote Claude Bernard, 
p. 446, ibid., as to the physiological action of these substances :— 
““Morphia is not an anesthetic, but a narcotic (stupéfiant). 
When it has taken effect on a dog, he does not seek to escape ; 
he has lost the knowledge of where he is; he no longer notices 
his master. Nevertheless, sensibility persists, for if we pinch the 
animal, he moves and cries. At the same time, you see that 
morphia plunges dogs into a state of immobility which permits 
us to place them on an experimenting-trough without tying or 
muzzling them.” ‘To all this allow me to add a fact from my 
own experience. I have seen dozens of rabbits experimented 
upon, and I have never seen any anesthetic or narcotic given in 
any case whatever, but I have often seen curare given, True, 
this was in foreign laboratories, but the experimenters were men 
of different nationalities, acting on their own responsibility. 
Moreover, let it clearly be understood that although there may 
be a difference in the nationality of laboratories, there must be 
none in the repetition of experiments in vivisection, as the con- 
firmation of results depends on the published details being faith- 
fully carried out in all their integrity. Difference of country 

makes no difference in the sentient nature of the animal, in the 
effects of the drugs, or details of the processes. Vivisections | 
are, therefore, necessarily the same all the world over, and 
our best experimental physiologists go over to get their 
training in foreign schools. That they do not depart from | 
that training one may be convinced by reading the works 
subsequently published by them. ‘This brings me to where 
our editor tells us that ‘complete anasthesia is usually in- 














covenanted civilians. 
direct admission of natives of India to appointments previously 
held by covenanted civilians. 


career. 
memorial, copies of which, I may mention, are to be obtained at 


anwsthetic. So that without referring to any other book, his advice 


has been fruitful in a sense he never intended. 

The description of an American laboratory, quoted before by 
Mr. Ernest Hart in the Times and now repeated, is to me not 
nearly so expressive a token of the state of experimental physiology 
in America as is the grim burlesque on the story of the Good 
Samaritan that was played off on poor ferrierised Mary Rafferty 
in the Hospital of the Good Samaritan at Cincinnati. By the 
side of the details of these experiments Dr. Dalton’s description 
becomes pale. The final statement in the Journal, that I have 
made myself the accuser of my profession, is also contrary to fact. 
Not only in my letter to the Echo of February 5th, and article in 
Fraser for April, have I kept my professional brethren clear of 
this matter, but also in the letter upon which the charge is 
founded I at one sweep strike off 95 per cent. of medical men, 


as knowing little or nothing about the general practices in 


vivisection. I have not blamed even the remaining 5 per cent., 


who certainly do not constitute the profession. 


Is there no misrepresentation of the profession in the fact that 


the published organ of the British Medical Association is made the 


champion of unrestricted vivisection? Many of the members of 
that association, like myself, wish to see vivisection reduced to its 
lowest possible limits, yet by this action of the editor, our represen- 
tative organ is made to misrepresent us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Granville Place, Portman Square. GEorGE HoGGan. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE IN LOWER BENGAL. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—The article in your issue of May 29, on ‘‘ The Grievance of 
the Bengal Civilians,” was confined to the ill-treatment to which 
the civilians of the North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Oude 
object. Perhaps you are not aware that the civilians of Lower 
Bengal also have good cause for complaint of the way in which 
they have been taken in by Government, and that your perfectly 
sound advice to ‘‘ the educated class to reject Bengal as a career 
for their sons ” is as applicable to those whose sons think of going 
to Lower as to those whose sons think of going to Upper Bengal. 
You do not know, perhaps, that there is at present a memorial 
from the Bengal Civil Service as a whole before the Secretary of 
State for India, dealing, not with the special grievance of the 
North-West men, but with those under which they, in common 
with all the rest of the Service, labour. The memorial shows 
that Government has for years systematically gone on breaking 
faith with the Service, and robbing it of the emoluments to which 
its members looked forward. ‘This course was adopted with the 
very best of motives, no doubt, but it was swindling all the same. 
Consequently, the Service has lost pretty well all its attractiveness, 
and the civilians begin to entertain serious fears of having what 
little yet remains taken from them. A short summary of the 
memorial will make this clear. 

The 33rd George III., cap. 52, sec. 57, provided that all vacancies 
in the East India Company's Service in India should be filled only 
by members of the Civil Service of the Presidency in which they 
occurred. ‘This provision was continued by 21 and 22 Vic., cap. 
106, secs. 30, 32, 64; and it was also further enacted that only 
those persons who held the certificate of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners should be appointed to the Civil Service. In 1861 


these engagements were broken by 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 54, 


which enacted that others than covenanted civilians might be 


appointed to posts hitherto reserved by law exclusively for 


In 1870, 33 Vic., cap. 3, authorised the 


Here the Civilians should have protested, but they foolishly 


clung to a belief in the fairness of Government till recently, when 
rules were framed by the Indian Government for the admission of 
natives to the Service under the Act last cited; and it was pro- 
posed to bestow upon them a large number of district judgeships, 
the only valuable posts to which a young civilian can now-a-days 
reasonably look forward as the reward of a long and laborious 


This naturally alarmed the Seryice, and hence the 


duced by physiologists, as any one may see, by simply taking | Messrs. Coutts, the bankers, together with an appendix of minutes 


the trouble to read the published records of their experiments.” 
I take his advice, and find at pages 312, 212, 309, 298, 271, 242, | 
&c., of the ‘*‘ Handbook” records of most painful experiments on 
rabbits, cats, and dogs—recommended, too, for repetition—and in | 
which there is no mention of anesthetics, although I see no rea- 


9 


| by members of the Indian Council, adverse to the dishonest con- 


luct of the Government in its dealings with the Service. The 


memorialists very properly state that they do not object to theap- 
pointment of natives because they are natives,—what they do object 
| toisthe breach of faith wish themselves, the barefaced robbing them 


son why they might not be given in most of the experiments. | of that which had been held out to them as an inducement to aban- 


Again, at pages 241, 278, 245, 238, 334, &c., are details of | don an English for an Indian career. 


painful experiments, where curare alone is given, without any | i 


‘They point out also that this 
s all the harder, since these things have combined of late years to 
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diminish the attractiveness of the Service. Since 1859 salaries have II. a 

decreased 11 per cent., and within the last twenty-five years their Nor only this—lesson of more than art ! 

purchasing power has diminished 50 per cent., while promotion Who dares, strong in simplicity, despise 

has long been, and is likely long to remain, stagnant. ‘They there- The evanescent beauties that arise 

fore pray for redress, which, judging by Government's previous | Before his gaze, and in true thought apart, 

behaviour, they are by no means likely to get. Look on straight forward to life’s very heart ; 
English parents should think very seriously before they let their Who dares, by gift supernal rendered wise, 

sons trust themselves to the mercy of a Government which can | Deem truth more beautiful for all true eyes 

act towards its servants as the above facts show it has acted. As | Than garish things made merely for the mart :- 

for the Service itself, it is thoroughly permeated by the spirit of Whether he paint, or write, or live his thought. 

discontent. ‘The memorial is signed by civilians of all ranks, from To that which he produces shall be lent 

High-Court Judges and members of the Board of Revenue, down | An immortality of ravishment, 

to the latest-joined assistant. This shows how strong the feeling One day it shall be own’d divinely wrought ; 

against the injustice of Government is, for your highly-placed and And all the sternness of its strength shall be 

well-paid officials generally bear with much resignation the mis- Like the grave beauty of this pictured sea. 

fortunes of those low down on the ladder. Is it well to have a Lenton Hall, May 10. Wittiam Derry anv Rapnor 





whole service composed of unwilling servants ? 
In place of your proposal, in the case of the North-West 





civilians, to give five years’ service towards pension, [ would sub- B O Oo K S. 
stitute the suggestion to let all who wish retire at once on pensions 
proportionate to their term of service, instead of compelling them MR. MacCOLL ON Y SACERDO’ TALISM.* 





to work out their whole twenty-five years before they can claim a| wy. qo not profess to have read every page of this substantia} 
pension, as they now have todo. Leta man, say, who has served five | volume. Indeed, the subjects discussed in it, though all of them 
years (and if at the end of that term he is discontented and sus- | o¢ .ourse closely allied, are so far miscellaneous and j , 
picious of his masters, he is likely to remain so throughout his larly armnged, that the poe ta who does not happen to be deepl 
service) retire, if he wishes it, on £200 a Pent and so on, at the interested in all the questions discussed in it, is encouraged, if zs 
rate of £40 for every additional year of service, the rate at which | 2. actly invited, to select from its contents those subjects in which 
the ultimate pension of £1,000 a year is calculated. This plan 1/},, fecls the deepest interest. We have, however, read Mr. Mac- 
recommend as a temporary measure, and to effect a clearance of | (91's criticism on the Purchas jadgment net 00 tania Pm 
the Service, that things may be put on a fresh footing. In this | , eat interest in the subject discussed, as from a sincere cudiealigie 
way, the malcontents would be got rid of, and Government might sr ET the grounds of the exceeding indignation with which 
fill up their places with the natives, to whom it now appears dis- | 4),4¢ judgment was received by the High-Church party. And this 
posed to hand over the administration of the country. ‘They need curiosity has been amply satisfied. Mr. MacColl has certainly 
not be paid as highly as Europeans. Those of the latter whose | made out what reads to us like a crushing case against the law of the 
confidence in the good faith of Government was gone could, Purchas judgment. Of course, there may be replies to his argu- 
while still young enough, leave the Service to seek elsewhere the | ont of which we, who do not pretend for a moment to have 
treatment which they had learned not to expect from their present | .¢udied the subject for ourselves, know nothing. But assuming 
masters ; and if any more Europeans were weak enough to enter | that Mr. MacColl has fairly represented the ‘grounds assigned 
the Service afterwards, they, at least, could not say they expected | jy that judgment for its decisions, and assuming also, as we 
what had been denied to their predecessors.—I am, Sir, &e., have no doubt we may assume, that he has been accurate in 
J.B. the citation of his authorities on the other side, we should 
CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA say that he has made out a triumphant case in favour of the 
apy His anna tae obvious and common-place interpretation of the Ornaments 
Linked roe sani ye — taggers } : Rubric, which authorises all the ornaments sanctioned in the 
Sir,—In an article published in the Lyon Medical for April 18, | gig¢ Prayer-book of Edward VI., and that he has stopped up all 
1875, and quoted in the London Medical Record, Mr. Cheville | yy, loopholes by which the iia of the judgment in the Purchas 
declares that he has seen a mare refuse her food and kick her | case sought to escape from that obvious and common-place inter- 
stall to pieces from jealousy, whenever her groom coaxed and pretation. We are not going into the details of the question, and 
petted another horse, her stable companion. He also states that | we confess, for our own parts, that we exceedingly regret the fact 
ina stable where a cow and donkey were confined together, a | ak eee is so strong a legal case in favour of the sacramental 
curious scene might be witnessed whenever the dairymaid came | vestments. If anything wana pull down the National Church 
to milk the former. No sooner was the maid seated on her | « ek See . Rap ae i. 
ae it would be the habitual adoption of anything like gaudy ‘fune- 
milking-stool, than the donkey would leave its stall, come close | tion? in the Church. Still the legal question and the ques- 
to the woman, and rest its head on hers until she had finished 
milking, showing that the poor animal was anxious to claima 
share of her attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cnuar_es Bert Tayror, M.D. 








tion of policy have nothing to do with each other. It is the 
merest fair-play to the High-Church party to recognise what 
their rights are under the existing law first; and then, if it be 
desirable, we must alter that law, making the best compromise we 
=== can with them, or even, if it be necessary, overruling them. But 
POETRY it is one thing to carry a new law over their heads, and quite: 
» =e another to strain the law adversely to them. And it is this last 

ee ree ek ie _| hardship which, as it appears, not merely to us, but to lawyers 
ON SEEING A PI TURE CALLED ng WINTER GALE | ., entirely independent of ties with the High-Church party as 
IN THE CHANNEL. Lord Coleridge and Lord Justice James—(who is, we suppose, 

| Painted by Henry Moore in 1872, when it was exhibited in the Royal | the authority misdeseribed by Mr. MacColl as “Mr, Justice 
Hall, Nevis 3 { See Scae vee any sa — Wright, Lenton | James ”)—has actually happened in the interpretation given by 
alienie ihe seas | the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the Purchas 





, Ge | judgment to the Ornaments Rubric of the Prayer book. Unless 

: — E this Conan prea s pale re | Mr. MacColl has either omitted very important clements of the 
es ae ene ae, , | question indeed, or has strangely distorted those that he has given 

is Amare, OF opel, — the rough, grey ae, Bal he has certainly shown beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
-_ Ed - a ie hong feth-cinening curve, | Ritualistic party had in the undefended Purchas suit the scantest 
Che shore-ward working and confused swerve | possible justice done to it. Mr, MacColl has apparently gone 


Of yellowing water: white blooms wear such stain, 
All dashed and muddied with the April rain. 

No poor ambition did the painter serve! 

Well that no laboured ship or sun-burst broke 


| through the history of the Ornaments Rubric with great care, 
/and he seems to us,—though the conclusion is quite against 
| our own bias in the matter,—to have shown that at all 
rn {the various epochs in Edward’s, Elizabeth’s, and the later 
ane sivong semoteny of Ciat my and omnge ; | reigns, including that of Charles IL, when the Rubrics were re- 


Leave, only leave, the line of stormy smoke . - 
wa bara bares -_ papi danger | considered and modified, it was understood by both parties, 
lhe sea-birds dashed upon the nearer verge,— gales Se SNES 


Brave in its truth, this ocean piece shall be * | Lavlesenees, Sacerdotalism, ont Ritualism, discussed in Six Letteve edire ossed, by 
a ’ } his Permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Selborne. By Malcolm M: @ oll, M.A. London: 
The type for us of Homer’s harvestless sea. 
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“both the Church party and the Puritan party,—that the 
ornaments of Edward VI.’s first Prayer-book were adopted as the 
legal ornaments of the Church of England, not in the sense 
that all of them were always imposed as compulsory, but that all 
of them were regarded as legal and as the ideal ornaments | 
of the Church,—this being, of course, to the Puritans, a serious | 
grievance, against which they remonstrated in vain. We should 
be very sorry to see all these vestments again in common use; | 
for besides the tendency to pettiness which this kind of ceremonial 
engenders, it would, we are sure, be the signal for a great lay 
secession from the National Church. But before we can reform 
the law, we must know what the law is which needs reform ; and 
the Ritualists themselves would, we are sure, feel much less 
aggrieved by a law carried over their heads than by a refusal to 
recognise that for the present, in their recourse to chasubles, albs, 
and copes, they have the law on their side. 

For the rest, the chief interest in Mr. MacColl’s book is, for 
us, its able and often eloquent discussion of the principles of 
Sacerdotalism and Ritualism, and of the sanction which, as he 
affirms, is given by the teaching of Christ to these principles. And 
to this point we shall confine the remainder of our criticism. As 
far as we understand Mr. MacColl, he takes up two, not perhaps 
inconsistent, but certainly very different, grounds in relation to 
Sacerdotalism, and does not clearly show us on which ground he 
really rests most. He first apologises for it on mystical and 
historical, and not on what may be called politic and utilitarian 
He writes thus :— 








grounds. 

“Tt is remarkable that the immediate occasion of the appointment of 
the Aaronic priesthood seems to have been the public acknowledgment 
of unworthiness made by the general congregation. During the patri- 
archal period the head of the family was also its priest; and even when 
the Law was delivered to the Israelites from Mount Sinai there was no 
regular priesthood to stand between God and His people. They were all 
regarded as a nation of priests until their own sense of unworthiness 
caused them to shrink back aghast from the awful privilege. The cir- 
cumstance is related by Moses as follows :—‘And it came to pass when 
ye heard the voice out of the midst of the darkness (for the mountain 
did burn with fire), that ye came near unto me, even all the heads of 
your tribes, and your elders; and ye said, Behold, the Lord Our God 
hath shown us His glory and His greatness, and we have heard His 
voice out of the midst of the fire; we have seen this day that God doth 
talk with man, and he liveth. Now, therefore, why should we die ? 
for this great fire will consume us; if we hear the voice of the Lord 





our God any more, then we shall die. For who is there of all flesh that 
hath heard the voice of the living God speaking out of the midst of the 
fire, as we have, and lived? Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord 
our God shall say: and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God | 
shall speak unto thee; and we will hear it and do it. And the Lord | 
heard the voice of your words, when ye spake unto me; and the Lord 
said unto me, I have heard the voice of the words of this people, which 
they have spoken unto thee: they have well said all that they have 
spoken.’ Accordingly Aaron and his sons were consecrated to the 
office of the priesthood soon after this incident, and they became the 
appointed mediators between Jehovah and the general congregation. 
Still the people were not suffered to rest in this as a final and un- 

changeable arrangement. Their true ideal was always kept before | 
them. They were reminded that, in spite of the Aaronic priesthood, | 
they still continued ideally ‘a kingdom of priests, a holy nation.’ They | 
were unworthy now to realise that high ideal: but they were not to 

lose sight of it, and to keep them in perpetual remembrance of it there | 
were several rites of a sacerdotal character, such as the sacrifice of the | 
Paschal Lamb, in which the people at large were allowed to participate. 
So much as to the teaching of the Old Testament on the subject of Sacer- | 
dotalism. Where is the evidence that it was onr Lord's ‘ special aim to | 
sweep away and render impossible’ such teaching? On the contrary, | 
if we are to believe the Gospel narrative, He ordained a certain 
order of men to oceupy in the Christian Church a position and to 
fulfil functions analogous to those of the Aaronie priesthood. Once be- | 








fore his death, and once after, He charged them with the following com- | 


mission—‘As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And when 


He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 


} 


the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained.’” 


Now we must remark on this that, considering the state of criticism 


on the Pentateuch, it would take a great deal more evidence than 
we have, to show that the ordinances in relation to the Aaronic 
priesthood were really revealed in any sense beyond this,—that they 
dated from the legislation of Moses, and probably represented his 
own deliberate belief as to what was then most expedient and desir- 
able. But even granting the divine revelation of these ordinances, 
it seems to us a strange thing that Mr. MacColl sheuld not 
see how strongly his own admissions tell against the hypo- 
thesis that the same sacerdotal functions were taken up and per- 
petuated under the brighter light of Christ's personal revelation 
of God. If the object even of the Judaic system was to remind the 
people of the true ideal,—namely, that they were not to be depend- 
ent on an order or a caste, but to communicate directly with God, 
what is more improbable than that the great day and crisis of the 
revelation should come without causing a further and greater step 
to be taken towards this ideal? What was the revelation of God | 


| ° . . . 
discipline would be for the same duties. 


in Christ intended to do, if not to remove the fear which made 
the Israelites shrink from being their own priests? What can be 
a greater paradox than to maintain that with the great revealing 
act of the divine purpose, there came no new acknowledgment of 
the aim and object of all this rudimentary discipline, no comple- 
tion of the half-marred purpose of the revelation on Sinai, no ful- 
filling of the divine thought which, according to Mr, MacColl 
himself, was reserved behind these concessions to sinful and 
superstitious fears? And then, as to his historical argument for 
the reinstitution of a separate order of priests by Christ, surely if 
the words quoted are sufficient to prove such an institution, the 
Roman Catholics have at least as reasonable a defence for their posi- 
tion that St. Peter was the official and divinely endowed head of the 
whole Church. What can be less satisfactory than our Lord's words. 
taken as an authority for setting apart a separate order of men? 
The words Mr. MacColl quotes were not said to all the eleven 
Apostles, but only to ten of them, so that Thomas did not receive 
the sacerdotal unction, if this ordination were needful for con- 
ferring it. As far as we can see, it was addressed to these ten 
Apostles not at all as a distinct order of men, but as representing 
the whole company of the Disciples or Church, As to the 
other occasion mentioned by Mr. MacColl, it is, we suppose, 
the one on which the Roman Catholics found their belief in 
the primacy of Peter; and as far as regards the power then 
promised, there is no evidence that any but Peter was in- 
cluded in the words which promised it. Now is this the 
sort of historical evidence on which an institution of so technical 
a character as a priesthood could be sustained? Clearly Mr. 
MacColl will need a vast deal of tradition or a great deal of un- 
certain inference from other passages in Scripture to make out 
that a special commission given to all the Apostles, and to all 
whom the Apostles might ordain for this purpose, and to none 
others, was created by the act of Christ with which these words 
were associated. There is nothing of the care and the explicitness 
needed for the definition of a peculiar and exclusive institution, 
especially one apparently so inconsistent with the genius of Christ's 
teaching as this. ‘The story of the ordination of the Aaronic priest- 
hood in the Pentateuch is careful and explicit to the last degree, as 
compared with vague words of this kind. If the salvation of mil- 
lions of souls is to depend on the due ordination of the man who 
pronounces the words of absolution,—as Mr. MacColl, we sup- 
pose, believes,—nothing can be more surprising than the complete 
vagueness in the original marking-out of the class which is to 
have that power. You are leaving salvation a matter of mere 
haphazard, if you leave it to depend on so ill-defined a patent of 
right as this. 

When Mr. MacColl goes to his secondary or political ground 
for a priesthood, we can enter into his position better ; but then 
on this lower ground,—the ground of expediency and constitu- 
tional order,—it is impossible to attach the same importance 
which he evidently attaches to the institution. It may be quite 
true, as he puts it, that, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer produces a 
budget by virtue of his office, and probably even a better budget by 
virtue of his office, than a very much abler financier whe did not 
hold that office could produce, so a man who has been trained and 
properly inducted into the office of a priest or bishop may be 
better fitted for his duties, even though quite inferior as a man, 
than any outsider who had not passed through that training and 
We may express that, 
if we please, by saying that there is a special grace given to every 
office filled by a man who asks God's grace to discharge its duties 
well,—a special grace for the soldier and the sailor, for the lower and 
higher officers of the Army and Navy, for the shopkeeper, the 
manufacturer, the landlord, the labourer, the literary man, the 
editor, and every other functionary of life. But when you have 
said this, you have not said that the special grace is dependent on 
certain accurately appointed external rites, without which it would 
not be received. It is quite certain that, according to the story 
in the Acts of the conversion of Cornelius, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost was received before the Gentiles had been even 
baptised by St. Peter, and without any “laying-on of hands,” 
Unless you eke out the New ‘Testament with a great deal of 
tradition indeed, you can get nothing like the doctrine of a special 
order of men created by particular external rites, and who, with- 
out those rites, would not have the appropriate grace. Those 
who contend for such a theory must base it on something much 
more explicit than the expediency of a certain external order of 
procedure, and the award of a particular grace to all who show 
faithfully their obedience to the laws of God's Providence. It is 
not contended, for instance, that an agricultural Jabourer or a 
literary man must go through a given ceremonial, besides learning 
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his business, before he can earn the grace proper to an agricultural 
labourer or a man of letters. Mr. MacColl would admit this at 
once; but, he would say, no external rite has been prescribed by 
God for these functions, and one has been so prescribed for the 
priesthood. Very well; but this makes the whole question turn 
on the evidence that God has demanded these external acts of 
obedience in this particular case. Now our contention is that 
this evidence is in the highest degree, even on the showing of the 
sacerdotal party, ambiguous and vague. They can produce one 
or two sayings of our Lord's, one addressed to an individual 
apostle, the other to ten apostles,—neither saying containing 
any clear definition of the limitation or extent of the power con- 
ferred,—on their side, while there are one or two passages of 
quite equal force which may be quoted against them. Then there 
is, as we think, the whole genius of the Gospel against them, and 
in favour of them nothing but the Judaic traditions which were 
undoubtedly carried on into the primitive Church, and which, 
as we believe, originated the sacerdotal customs of that Church. 
Surely for such claims as the High Churchmen make on behalf of 
the priesthood, they should have much more to show than this. 
When they insist on explicit obedience to a mere external rite as 
the condition sine qua non of divine help, they should be able to 
produce the explicit proof that that rite is really of divine origin, 
and that ité meaning, limit, and all its conditions were accurately 
revealed by God. In the absence of such proof, we cannot 
believe that the privileges arrogated by the Ritualists to the 
priesthood, and without which the external conditions of sacra- 
mental grace would be wanting, can ever be regarded by clear- 
sighted men as anything more than the dreams of a caste who 
have been misled by the forms of an earlier, and ruder, and 
poorer faith. 


DUSTY PORE.* 
Ir any one wants to know why so many observant Anglo-Indians 
think their Empire built on sand, a dominion which might pass away 
suddenly, and men scarcely understand either the method of its 
departure or the reason why, let him read and ponder this novel 
Its author is obviously a very clever Indian, of considerable ex- 
perience, with an artist's eye for ali the externals of tropical life, 
a keen appreciation of Anglo-Saxon character in some of its out- 
ward manifestations and some powers of description, and he tells 
at full length a thoroughly Indian story, which Anglo-Indians will 
at once declare to be perfect in its truthfulness, without ever 
mentioning, except in the most allusive and accidental way, the 
native population. There is, one perceives, such a population, for 
all the personages named are personages because of their relation to 
it, and an émente gives rise to some of the principal incidents in 
the story, and the speakers sometimes allude to natives in conver- | 
sation, but the fact is never in any way part of the daily life of 
Dustypore. The characters of the book live, and make love, and 











happen to be traversing. Of course, all depends on that Ocean, 
| Of course, all machinery is adapted to that ocean. Of course, a 
| storm on that ocean makes a confusion in the ship. But til] the 
| storm comes, life among the passengers can go on, and does go 
| on, without study of geography, or knowledge of seamanship, or 
| analyses of sea-water, or recollection very often that the shi 
is a ship, and not a floating hotel. When work is to be done 
| or danger arises, all inattention ctases; but in India, ag jn a 
| passenger-ship, “life” and work, though separated only by a 
plank, are separated permanently in a way which nothing but g 
| catastrophe breaks through. 

| We doubt if the author is conscious how rigidly he has main. 
_ tained this separation, but he has done it, and in doing it g9 
| unconsciously and yet so persistently has, for the Anglo-Indian 
reader, increased the impression of his book. So he has also bya 
certain vagueness and superficiality in his character-painting, 
Strictly speaking, he has not drawn a character in his story. Hig 
heroine, Maud Vernon, is a school-girl, rather good at heart, 
rather frivolous, rather fond of admiration, and rather given to 
escapades,—with a character, as you see, packed away somewhere 
inside it, which will develope itself some day in another 
atmosphere. She is not very interesting, and will strike English 
| readers, we dare say, as having a good deal of school-girl silliness 
and shallowness about her; but then young Englishwomen in 
India are so apt to be, or rather seem to be, just like that. The 
painter of society who gave more of her than that would be paint- 
ing human nature, and not Indian society at all. A pretty school. 
girl on board ship worshipped, bécause she is pretty, is transported 
suddenly into an Indian station, finds all the best men following her, 
after brief puzzle makes up her mind, and then remains for a year 
or two till wakened up by some event,—in this case, her husband's 
attack of cholera while she is flirting in the Hills,—a school-girl 
still. There is no particular harm in her except school-girlishness, 
and no particular good except the capacity of growing into a 
woman ; and the novelist, if he paints her, must do the best he 
can with his material. This novelist has done his best, and there 
she is, as she lives ; and if her mental contours are all unfilled, 
, and her ways are full of gaucheries, and her mouth is, if not full, 
| too full of gush, and sentiment, and inconsiderateness, that is no 
| fault of his. He has painted her as he sees her, and that is all he 





| professes to do, It is just the same with the men. There is not 
| a man in the book any reader will feel that he really understands. 


| 


There is not a man whom the author has taken the slightest 
trouble to make him understand, Yet there are a dozen kit-cat 
sketches of men which Anglo-Indians will recognise as perfect, 
and chuckle over with a full acknowledgment of the author's 
realistic cleverness. Who does not know the Chairman of the 
Salt Board, Mr. Fotheringham, the gentlemanly man, ‘‘lymphatic 
in temperament, inordinately vain, aud the victim of an inveterate 
habit of enumerating platitudes,” who regarded an ‘aspect of 


marry, and quarrel, and are happy and miserable in a world of | serene, benevolent, and consistent infallibility” as the first of 
their own, separated by an invisible but impassable wall from the | duties ; or Cockshaw, who has capacity, and does not mind a row 
larger world above, below, and on all sides of them, which they know | in the office, but is not going to stop there after five to get through 


toexist, and which the writer who recounts their histories recognises 
as existing, but which is as little present to the reader as 
the universe is present to Mr. Petermann. The geographer 
knows perfectiy well there is a universe, and when need- 
ful explains his facts by its laws, but description of it, or 
reference to it, or even study of it, is not essential to his map- 
making. The author of Wheat and Tares wishes in Dustypore to 
describe Indian domestic life as vividly as he can, and most 
Anglo-Indians will allow that he has been exceedingly successful ; 
that he has described Indian ways and peculiarities and specialties 
of character with a touch at once light and accurate, that he has 
recalled to them scenes and characters so well, that they are 
tempted to exclaim, ‘* How vivid!" And the book is vivid, all 
the more vivid because the peculiarity we have noticed, the habit 
of regarding the native population as if it were something like 
the burning atmosphere, inevitable and endurable, but as it were 
outside life, is the peculiarity of Anglo-Indian society which 
separates it from any other society in the modern world. No 
other is unintentionally so absolutely exclusive. There is no 
blunder and no forgetfulness on the author's part. ‘The average 
Anglo-Indian civilian or soldier, once released from ‘duty,’ does 
live as the heroes and heroines of Dustypore do,—to themselves 
and each other, in a world of their own, with its own adventures, 
successes, failures, and vicissitudes apart, a world which happens 
to be placed in India, but has no more relation to the population 
than the life on board a passenger-ship has to the ocean she may 








* The Chronicles of Dusipore, By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares.” London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 





| 
| it; or Mr. Secretary Strutt, the man ‘with no sand in his head,” 
| whose ‘‘answers are unanswerable, his reports effective, his ex- 
| planations convincing ;” or Desyceux, the thoroughly-able official, 
| on whom competent chiefs rely, who cultivates foppery, compro- 
| mises women to makea reputation, can talk better than anybody in 
| the station, but always leavesan impression of being somehow under- 
| bred ; or the old Brigadier, who whispers to the prettiest women 
| in the room a remark about the weather asif he were saying some- 
| thing much too confidential; or Mrs. Vereker, the coldly cal- 
| culating Hill flirt, who must have admiration, and who is always 
/on the verge of crossing the boundary-line between folly and 
criminality; or Boldero, the able, impulsive philanthropist 
| civilian, who will have improvements, who wearies all mankind 
, with his energy and over-speed, but whom Government trusts ; 
and Vernon, the cross, acid official, who really can govern, and at 
bottom is the best of the whole bunch. There are rows of these 
men, of whom nothing more is told than what we have related, 
except that some of them make love to Miss Vernon, yet to Anglo- 
Indians they seem so real. The bare sketch is exactly like all 
they see of them. No society so scattered ever was so intimate 
as that of Anglo-India, and in none is the whole man so little 
generally known. Government knows one and a very important 
side of a man, and his comrades know another, and the natives 
know a third, and his family know two sides of the three, but 
the whole man is less known than in any community in the 
world. Whether the author of Dustypore perceives that, we can- 
not tell, but he has depicted his personages exactly as if he did, 
has told of them precisely what the circle of readers whom he is 
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—coneciously addressing knows of them, and will seem to them, 
therefore, most truthful. And so he is, if only one can acknow- 
ledge that to paint a man as he seems to be is the first end of 
portraiture. ae i 

The same superficiality—we are not using the word in its depre- 
ciatory, but in its descriptive sense—comes out in the author's 
descriptions of Indian scenery. Nothing can be better than this, 


as a description of whole districts, say, in the Punjab, and yet | 


how little the writer tells, how completely superficial is the de- 
scription, which, nevertheless, like his description of character, is, 
to those who have seen it, so true and vivid !— 

«The new addition to Her Majesty’s possessions resembled the Miltonic 
hell in one particular, at any rate—in being a region of fierce extremes. 
On winter mornings a biting wind, fresh from its icy home in the dis- 
tant snow-clad range, cut one to the core; and people clustered, with 
chattering teeth and blue fingers, round blazing hearths, where great 
logs worthy of an English Christmas tempered the cruel atmosphere to 
a genial glow. When the ‘rains ’came it poured a little deluge. During 
the eight mouths of summer the state of things resembled that pre- 
yailing in the interior of a well-constructed and well-sapplied Arnott’s 
stove. Then it was that the Sandy Tracts were seen in the complete 
development of their resources and in the fullest glory. Vast plains, a 
dead level, but for an occasional clump of palms or the dome of some 
despoiled and crumbling tomb, stretched away onevery side, and ended 
in a hazy, quivering horizon that spoke of infinite heat. Over these 
ranged herds of cattle here and there; browsing on no one could see 
what; or lying, panting and contented, in some muddy pool, with little 
but horns, eyes, and nostrils exposed above the surface. Little ill- 
begotten stunted plants worked hard to live and grow and to weather 
the roaring, fierce winds. The crows sat gasping, open-beaked, as if 

rotesting against having been born into so sulphurous an existence. 
Here and there a well, with its huge lumbering wheel and patient 
bullocks, went creaking and groaning night and day, as if earth grudged 
the tiny rivulet, coming so toilfully from her dry breast, and gave it up 
with sighs of pain. The sky was cloudless, pitiless, brazen. The sun 
rose into it without a single fleck of vapour to mitigate its fierceness, 
and pierced, like a red-hot sword, the rash mortal who dared, unprotected, 
to meet its ray. All day it shone and glistened and blazed, until the 
yory carth seemed to crack with heat and the mere thought of it was 
pain. Tho natives tied their heads up in bags, covered their mouths, 
and carried their clothes between the sun and themselves. Europeans 
entrenched themselves behind barriers of moistened grass, lay out- 
stretched under monster fans, and consoled themselves with what cool 
drinks their means allowed, and with the conviction, which seemed to 
spring perennial in each sufferer’s breast, that the present was by far 
the hottest summer ever known. Dew there was none. You stepped 
from your door in the morning into a bed of sand, which no amount of 
watering could reduce to the proper solidity of a garden-path. As you 
came in at night you shook off the dust that had gathered on you in 
your evening stroll. Miles away the galloping horseman might be 
tracked by the little cloud that he stirred up as he went. The weary 
cattle trudged homeward from their day’s work in a sandstorm of their 
own manufacture. There was sand in the air one breathed, in the food 
one tried to eat, in the water that pretended to assuage one’s thirst: 
sand in heaven. and sand on earth—and a great deal of sand in the 
heads of many of the officials.” 
The only defect of all that is that ‘‘ Sandy Tract ” is not a desert, 
but a plain teeming with life and fertility, that books could be 
written on the products and resources of the vast treeless flat of 
which the outer impression is the dust so well pictured here. And 
books could be written, and will be written yet, of all that is be- 
low that réyime of which the outer marks, “‘ order such as had not 
been dreamed of for many a long year,” and ‘a couple of British 
sentries plodding up and down with the stolidity of true Britons 
in front of the officers’ quarters,” are all that this novelist thinks 
it his business to describe. 
Its author 


Have we praised or blamed Dustypore? Neither. 


has produced a vivid, life-like picture of what Indian society | 


seems to itself at first glance to be like, and if he has done so 


consciously, as we rather imagine he has, he is an artist to | 
If he has not | 
been conscious, then he is a clever writer of light descrip- | 


whom we have only to wish a better subject. 


tions, who might shine as an essayist, but has too little insight 
into the inner nature of human beings ever to write a first- 
class novel. 





A COUPLE OF MINOR POETS.* 
Tuer poet, like the artist, looks at nature under a variety of 
aspects, and the reader who would judge fairly of the poet’s 
work must remember that the divine art of poetry, like the 
divine beauty of the material universe, cannot be duly estimated 
by any narrow and formal method of criticism. For poetry, if it 
be worthy of the name, is the strong and passionate expression of 
& man’s purest and noblest life. ‘The highest beauty he can con- 
ceive, the highest thoughts he can attain, his warmest aspirations, 
his tenderest and most sensitive feelings, all that he has gleaned from 





* Poems, +y William Bell Scott; Ballads, Studies from Nature, Sonnets, &c. Wlus- 
trated by Seventeen Etchings by the Author and L. Alma Tadems. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1875. 

The Poetical Works of Sydney Dobell. With Introductory Notice and Memoir by 
John Nichol, M.A. Oxon., LL.D, 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Ov. 








| the past, all the joy and pain of the present, all which he hopes 
| for and aims after in the future, has its fullest utterance in song; 
and it is scarcely too much to say that the true poet, whatever 
| form of expression he may adopt, has his incommunicable secrets 
—which can be but dimly guessed at after reverent study—and 
his right to a certain freedom, even licence, which he who judges 
| of the poet by pedantic rules is almost sure to misinterpret. 
| Keeping this in view, and remembering that the poet shines by 
| his own light, we have striven to estimate this artistic-like volume 
| of Mr. Scott’s without any reference to the great masters of Eng- 
lish poetry. The writer, who, as our readers are aware, is also an 
artist, has identified himself with a particular school, and the 
effects of this association are evident throughout his writings. He 
belongs to the Preraphaelites, and much that he possesses of 
strength or weakness may be traced to their influence. Mr. 
Scott has garnered up in this volume the poetica) fruit of a 
life-time. Upon this work he deliberately asks the judgment of 
his contemporaries, and no critic worthy of the name would pass 
a hasty opinion about poems which are selected by the author as 
the productions he most wishes to preserve, and which form “his 
credentials to be considered a poet.” The volume is illustrated, 
more curiously, we are forced to think, than beautifully by Mr. 
Scott himself, and not without some marks of the artist's peculiar 
power by his friend, Mr. 'Tadema; yet, strange to say, this book, 
upon which so much loving care has been bestowed, is disfigured 
by several misprints, such as one would scarcely expect to meet 
with in a work of ephemeral interest. There is considerable variety 
in the contents of the volume. Ballads, sonnets, lyrics, monodies, 
and miscellaneous poems give the poet ample freedom for the de- 
velopment of his poetical life, but while reading the poems with the 
heartiest wish to do them justice, we cannot but regard them, for 
the most part, as the fruit of culture and of circumstance rather 
than of inspiration. We do not mean to say that these poems 
are not the result of genuine feeling, but that the feeling and 
thought displayed in them are less the growth of original power 
than of sympathy and close connection with certain literary asso- 
ciates and intellectual] methods. Mr. Scott takes credit for origi- 
nality, and he is assuredly no plagiarist in the common sense of 
the word; but his work, at his best, possesses very much the form 
and flavour which we associate with a special school of poetical 
| art. The volume commences with ballads, some of which 
j have the antique ring and simplicity of the old ballads, com- 
| bined with beauties, and occasionally with defects, unknown 
| to the metre-balladmongers of a ruder age. In some of them, the 
| refrain, instead of soothing the ear, jars upon it frightfully, and 
| greatly mars, as it seems to us, the effect of these spirited com- 
| positions. This is especially evident in **The Rendezvous,” in 
| which a really fine poem is spoilt by the ill-constructed burden 
| which hangs like a dead-weight upon every stanza, By far the 
| best of these pieces is ** Woodstock Maze,” in which the fair 
| Rosamond sings pathetically of her lonesome state, and at last, 
| thinking the King is coming, hides behind the door to surprise 
|him. The poem ends with the following stanza, the incident of 
which is quaintly illustrated by Mr. Tadema ;— 





“*Hark! he comes! Yet his footstep sounds 

As it sounded never before ! 

Perhaps he thinks to steal on me, 
But I'll hide behind the door.’ 

She ran, she stopped, stood still as stone,— 
It was Queen Eleiinore ; 

And.at once she felt it was death 
The hungering she-wolf bore! 

Oh, the leaves, brown, yellow, and red, still fall, 
Fall and fall over churchyard or hall!” 


We like Mr. Scott better as a sonnet-writer than as a ballad- 
maker. He has produced a considerable number, written, no doubt 
with the deliberate intent of the writer, in a variety of shapes, as if 
the poet had no special regard either for the Italian model, or for 
the simpler form adopted by Shakespeare. ‘The sonnetsare divided 
into five series :—*+ Outside the Temple,” ** Parted Love,” ‘The 
Old Scotch Home,” ** Sonnets on Literary Subjects,” and ** Ocea- 
sional Sonnets.” Of these we like the first series least. Poete 
who try to express in verse their spiritual perplexities and to 
give shape to the doubts which distress their intellects generally 
fail, and Mr. Scott is no exception to the rule. Some of these 
sonnets exhibit the author as a thinker rather than as a poet; in 
some the language is intricate, but the thought, when disencum- 
bered of its dress, is of no great significance. Clearness of ex- 
pression, a poetical virtue,too often lost sight of in these days, is 
especially demanded in a short poem like the sonnet, which 
although by no means a simple form of versification, should be 

free from doubtfulness of meaning. Sometimes also, when the 
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meaning is perfectly clear, it is far from poetical, as is the follow- 
ing conclusion of a sonnet entitled, ‘‘ Oneness of All. (Pebbles in 
the Stream) ” :— 
* Could I but find the words that would reveal 
The unity in multiplicity, ; 
And the profound strange harmony I feel 
With these dead things, God’s garments of to-day ; 
The listener’s soul with mine they would anneal, 
And make us one within eternity.” 
Of the few sonnets dedicated to ‘‘Parted Love,” the following 
is perhaps the most perfect, and affords a very fair specimen of 
Mr. Scott's workmanship :— 
** Last night—it must have been a ghost at best— 
I did believe the lost one’s slumbering head 
Filled the white hollows of the curtained bed, 
And happily sank again to sound sweet rest, 
As in times past with sleep my nightly guest, 
A guest that left me only when the day 
Showed me a fairer than Euphrosyne,— 
Day that now shows me but the unfilled nest. 


O Night! thou wert our mother at the first, 
Thy silent chambers are our homes at last; 
And even now thou art our bath of life. 
Come back! the hot sun makes our lips athirst ; 
Come back! thy dreams may recreate the past; 
Come back! and smooth again this heart’s long strife.” 
In this poem a delicate subject is treated with perfect delicacy, 
but we may note in passing, as a characteristic of certain living 
poets, the objectionable habit of exhibiting their characters in 
bed, and retailing their night-thoughts. Mr. Scott’s friend, Mr. 
Rossetti, is a notable offender in this way; and Mr. George 
Meredith, in the remarkable and somewhat spasmodic series of 
sonnets called Modern Love, writes some of his cleverest verses in 
the nuptial chamber. The sonnets on the ‘*Old Scotch Home” 
and the simple lyrics suggested by the same topic are good. 
In these the poet's very genuine feeling is happily expressed, and 
among the occasional sonnets, all of which are beautiful, there 
will be found three or four of distinguished merit. Every one 
will feel the charm of the sonnets headed ‘*My Mother,” of one 
entitled ‘Coming and Going,” of ‘Spring Love,” and of “ An 
Anniversary.” The last mentioned of these we must find space 
to quote -— 
* Madonna! all the year’s sweet flowers are dead ; 
Christmas is come, and now thou art mine own. 
When first I saw thee in thy girlhood’s gown, 
Within the myrtle hedge of maidenhood, 
Waiting, your frank brow with its auburu snood, 
Like an enchanted tower girt round with fire, 
I thought, ah me! how can I so aspire ;— 
And now for years our lives as one have sped. 


” 


Since then what wild adventures we've essayed ; 
What jesting comedies our fates have played ! 
*Tis now long since I ceased to look on thee 
With wonder; that head lies by mine all night ; 
Thou art a book read three times o’er to me, 
And yet thy last words are quite infinite.” 


‘Three sonnets devoted to Wordsworth, although not without a 


measure of truth, seem to us essentially unjust. Like all great 
men, Wordsworth had, no doubt, his weaknesses, but a wholly 
inadequate view of this noble poet is taken by Mr. Scott, who 
observes that to Wordsworth art was landscape-gardening,—that 
he could announce a common-place most sententiously, giving 


value to it by his ** grave, large voice,” that he was ‘ Bible o’er- | 


powered,” and that, 

“Within his mental way 
Few threads of vital poet-wisdom stray. 
Instead; philanthropy with hand withheld, 
A caution selfward turned, the niuse compelled 
To chew the cud, to sift the sand and clay 
Left by chance hill-winds, lost some grains of gold 
Without assiduous sieve might there be lost. 
A bald soul awkward with his lyre, both cold 
And over-anxious.” 
We object also to Mr. Scott’s ironical estimate of the Duke of 
Wellington, which no doubt contains some truths, but is neither 
generous nor poetical. ‘The more carefully we read these poems, 
the more does our conviction strengthen that Mr. Scott owes 
more to culture than to native genius. Ile wants passion, en- 
thusiasm, and that majestic force by which the reader is subdued 
and carried away captive at the poet's will. What he has doneis 
ahnost always good, but it is seldom, if ever, great. 

Like Mr. Scott, the late Sydney Dobell may be said to belong 
te a particular school of poetry. We associate Mr. Scott with the 
Preraphaelites as an artist, and with the ‘brethren three” to 
whom his latest words are addressed, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Ros- 
setti, and Mr. Morris, as a poet. Still more distinctly is Mr. 
Dobell’s name attached to a poetical clique, and wken we think 
of him as a poet, we at once recall the names also of Mr. Bailey 
and of Alexander Smith. These gentlemen were the founders of 


| the spasmodic school. They delight in extravagant imagery, 
in the most violent distortion of language, in stupendous 
phrases wholly divested of sanity, in grotesque representations 
which might have come from some poetically-minded inhabitants 
lof Bedlam. After reading ‘‘ Balder,” or the ‘+ Mystic,” or the 
| ‘*Life Drama,” we appreciate at its full worth the admirable 
| skill with which Aytoun travestied the spasmodic poets in his 
‘+ Fermilian,” and cannot but feel regret that the undoubted 
ability they display should have been thus misguided. That 
there are fine things in “ Balder,” and in the poems written by 
Mr. Bailey and Alexander Smith, no one can deny, but sanity, and 
moderation, and simplicity of language, and a healthy imagination 
are all lacking, so that these poems, which might with more 
accuracy be called ‘‘measured ravings,” have in them no vital 
power. They excite surprise, but they give no pleasure, and if 
there are lines which display consummate cleverness, the general 
impression they leave on the mind is that of defective taste and 


of power misapplied. 

Mr. Nicholhas written a very generous and glowing introduction 
to his friend’s poems, in which, with more enthusiasm than justice, 
he observes that Dobell’s description of Chamouni “ rivals that of 
Coleridge as his ‘ Coliseum ' rivals that of Byron,” while his descrip- 
tions of spring ‘have the luturiance and the truth of Shelley's,” 
Mr. Nichol, not contented with praise like this, ventures also to 
doubt whether any living English poet has scaled the same heights, 
and adds that there is not a chapter in “ Balder” ‘‘ which does not 
bear witness to the author’s indefinite power and almost measure- 
less capacity for noble passion.” ‘There is no answering a broad 
assertion like this except by long quotations, for which we have 
no space. We can accept, however, the statement that Mr. 
Dobell’s power is ‘ indefinite,” in the sense that his work lacks 
precision and cannot be defined, and we entirely concur in the 
writer's conclusion that to most readers ‘‘ Balder” ‘“ will remain a 
portent.” Mr. Dobell’s mannerisms are both wearisome and 
offensive, and his passion frequently exhausts itself in a scream. 
He is fond of repeating words and repeating whole lines, and 
does this sometimes to an extent which reads almost as if the 
writer, aware of his own peculiarities, were trying to burlesque 
them. Surely no hero of a tragedy, save the inimitable Balder, ever 
uttered the exclamation ‘‘ah!” thirteen times in succession; and 
this peculiarity is not confined to the semi-dramatic poems, but also 
appears in the songs and lyrics, as, for example, in the poem called 
* England's Day,” which contains, among a number of vigorous 
and patriotic lines, the lament of those who fancy that England 
has had her day, a delusion which Dobell was far too sound an 
| Englishman to share. Instead, then, of the familiar “Hip, hip, 
| hip, hurrah!” the ery for these despondent spirits must be “ Hip, 
|hip, hip, aha!” a passable fancy, perhaps, but hardly to be 
| tolerated when spun out for a whole page. ‘This is how the lines 





} run :— 
‘- The big ships ride from side to side, 
With ha, ha, ba, ha, ha! 

The north waves roll from pole to pole, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

From pole to pole the south-winds troll, 
| Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

| From air to sea, from sea to air, 

The cross-clang clamours every where, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

From Baflin’s Bay, by Matapan, 

Round Hindostan and far Japan, 

Back, back to where it first began, 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! my boys, 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 


Another poem called ‘The Captain’s Wife,” which has a few fine 


follows :— 

“Ah, weary, weary day, 

Oh, weary, weary day, 

Oh, day so weary, oh, day so dreary, 
Oh, weary, weary, weary, weary, weary, 
Oh, weary, weary!” 


lines. ends as 





There is a piece called ‘* Wind,” which contains in six stanzas one 
of the drollest specimens of poetical tautology we remember to 
have met with. It is intended apparently to express something 
very sad, but we defy any one with the faintest sense cf humour 
| to read it without laughing. ‘That sense was not one of the gifts 
possessed by Mr. Dobell, and this may account for several of the 
incongruities that will be found in these volumes. Mr. Nichol 
has done the part of a friend in producing this handsome-looking 
edition of Sydney Dobell’s works. In the introduction, which 
forms a biographical sketch of the poet’s life, the writer, while 
taking what appears to us an extravagant estimate of Dobcell’s 
genius, is by no means reticent with regard to his defects. Ile 
allows that these are sometimes ‘‘ flagrant,” but considers at the 
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same time that he will take a high and permanent place among 
English poets. Of Mr. Dobell as a man he speaks even more 
warmly, and we doubt not with perfect justice. To have words 
such as these uttered truthfully with regard to one is infinitely 
better than to gain the unquestioned reputation of a great poet :— 


‘*Pure without pedantry, he had the ‘scorn of scorn’ for every form | 


of falsehood; but the range of his charity was limited only by his love 
of truth His loyalty to friendship—that half-forgotten virtue 
of an earlier age—hbas never been surpassed... .. . Of practical well- 
doing towards the poor, of encouragement to the young, and all who 
were struggling for a recognition of their merits, he was never weary ; 
for of the jealousy which is one of the main blots of our literature he 
had not a tinge. He could afford to be generous, and to almost all with 
whom he came in contact, grateful or ungrateful, he had done some 
kindnesses. His criticisms on men, books, and systems, if not always 
sound, were invariably valuable ; everything he said was so suggestive, 
that he awoke in his listeners a consciousness of new capacities as well 
as of new duties. His hospitality was bestowed under guise of receiv- 
ing a favour. 
delight and burt not.’ To live with him a few days was to breathe a 
serener air. ‘To know him was a liberal education.’ An old chronicler 
writes of Sir Philip Sidney, ‘It pleased God that he should be born on 
earth as a sample of ancient virtue.’ His friends will be pardoned for 
venturing to apply these words to Sydney Dobell.” 





MISS OTTE’S SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY.* 


Tuose who know Miss Otté’s name only as that of the author | 


of the standard translation of Humboldt’s Cosmos, and the 
scarcely less valuable versions of the writings of De Quatrefages 
and Pauli, will be surprised to find it appended to an independent 
work of a totally different order. It is only fair, therefore, to 
say at the outset that the gifted authoress shows herself as com- 


petent for the one task as the other, as fitted to decide rend 


angry chroniclers differ, as ready to expound the anthropological 
dicta of German savants. It is not easy for a reviewer to do 
justice to a work so carefully prepared as this is; it is not possible 
for him to check minutely every date and every reference. Suffice 
it to say, that we have made several such experiments without being 
able to catch Miss Otté at fault, and that the whole book seems 
compiled with care, and fancy restrained with almost too great 
severity. ‘The publication of this history of the North is cer- 
tainly well-timed. Every year sends more of our country- 
men to the lakes of Sweden and the rivers of Norway; 


intercourse is rapidly becoming more and more close ;'! 


we are beginning to learn something of the progress of 
Scandinavian politics, literature, and art; while our Northern 
neighbours themselves, as a glance at their newspapers and their 
publishers’ circulars will tell us, become every year more intent in 
their study of our modes of life. 
ourselves and nations still so young and healthy as these is mani- 
festly a boon; and they have, or ought to have, a special attraction 
for us in the fact that historically, philologically, and ethnologically 
it is impossible for us to separate our past from theirs. We have 
therefore peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent 
résumé of Northern history as a book essential to every Englishman 
who interests himself in Scandinavia. 

Save the shadowy reports of Pytheas, a merchant of Massilia, 
who seems to have visited the Baltic, nothing was known to the 
South of Europe of the lands north of Germany until the reign of 
Alfred the Great, who prefixed to his translation of Orosius a| 
short account taken down by him from the lips of two Norsemen | 
who visited his Court ; but long before this the Northern tribes had 
made their existence painfully obvious to their more civilised | 
neighbours by their sudden and violent invasions. As far as we 
are now able to judge, the Danish power was created by a coalition 
of Jutes and Goths, who flocked into the deserted peninsula of the 
Cimbrian Chersonese when the immense emigration of the Angles 
to Britain had left it desolate. There Jutes and Danish Goths 
formed themselves into a great number of small States, ruled by 
chiefs appropriately called Smaakongar, or little kings. The same 
practice was adopted throughout Scandinavia, and the petty 
chiefs seem to have reigned independently of one another, com- 
bining only when 2 southward raid was on hand. By degrees 
one king in Jutland and another in the Islands obtained supreme 
influence, each over half of Denmark. The legends of this period, 
such as those handed down by Saxo Grammaticus, and those em- 
bodied in the curious Danske Riimronike are innumerable, but to 
collect the elements of truth from them is difficult indeed. The) 
stories of Saxo, however, are exceedingly original and picturesque, | 
and are constantly quoted and referred to in all modern Danish | 
literature ; Miss Otté has therefore narrated the most striking of | 
them, endeavouring as clearly as possible to define the outline of | 
history under the myth. She very acutely suggests that the battle 








* Scandinavian History. By E.C. Otte. With Maps. London: Macmillan aud Co. | 


His house was full of ‘sounds and sweet sights that give | 


Every intelligent link between 


of Bravalla ought to be considered as the close of the mythic age, 
since the sagas relate that at this battle Odin for the last time 
appeared on earth,—in other words, that men were beginning to 
disbelieve in the presence of supernatural beings among them, 
, and to regard events from something of a scientific point of view. 
-assing the picturesque figures that throng the heroic age, we 
come to the introduction of Christianity in the North, 
begun by Ebbo, but really carried into execution by Ans- 
garius, the noble Apostle of Scandinavia, as he was called. 
This indomitable prelate, in spite of extraordinary dangers 
and hardships, penetrated to Birka, the capital of Sweden, 
in 829, and preached the Gospel. Meeting little encouragement, 
| he retired, only to return again, with scarcely more success, in 
853. From then down till our own days the site of the city of Birka 
| has been completely unknown, and one of the most interesting 
exploits of recent archeology has been the discovery of its ruins 
on the island of Bjérki, in Lake Miilar, The Archeological 
| Congress at Stockholm last autumn made a special pilgrimage to 
see the remains of the city where Ansgarius had once stood, like 
Paul in Athens, preaching the unknown God. 

Gorm the Old, without doubt a monarch of great ability, was 
the first to destroy the system of smaakungar in Denmark, and he 
was so successful in his work of coalescing, that before the end 
of his reign he had made himself king of all Denmark, Slesvig- 
Holstein, Blaking and Skaania in Sweden, and part of Norway, 
or about twice as much territory as Christian 1X. rules at the 
| present day. He died in 936. Norway was similarly combined 
| under the rule of Harold Haarfagr in 872, and apparently Sweden 
|by Olaf the Lap-king in 993, but the early history of the 
latter nation is very obscure. Before the beginning of the 
jeleventh century, therefore, Scandinavia had definitely 
| taken that triple form which geographically distinguishes it, 
,and which in one form or other has rarely failed to characterise 
| it politically. ‘The balance of supreme power wavered between 
| Denmark and Norway. ‘The victories of Olaf the Saint seemed 
| to settle the question in favour of Norway, but the battle of 
| Stiklestad, in 1030, in which Olaf fell, put Norway completely 
| into the hands of Denmark. Both nations, however, contrived 
| to preserve their mutual independence, except when Magnus the 
Good, King of Norway, assumed the Danish throne from 1042 to 
1047, until 1319, when Norway and Sweden combined to obey 
the young King Magnus Smek. The next half-century is full of 
interesting but difficult politics; at the death of Magnus, the 
two powers fell asunder again, but in 1587 Margaret became 
| Queen of Norway and Denmark, and ten years later added 
Sweden also to her dominions by conquest. ‘The personal genius 
| of this woman was so immense, that she contrived to do what no 
, other ruler of Scandinavia ever succeeded in attempting, namely, 
to govern the whole triple nation in peace for a period of fifteen 
years. Ilowever, the celebrated Act of the Union of Kalmar 
proved most disastrous for the people, and as soon as the Great 
| Queen died, in 1412, dissension broke out again. Her nephew 
Erik lost his three crowns, being deposed by Sweden in 
favour of Karl Kundsson in 1459, and by Denmark in 1440. 
Norway still recognised him for awhile, till in 1442 the 
three kingdoms were again for a moment united under Christo- 
pher, who lost, however, the Duchy of Finland and _ the 
island of Oland in the transaction. It would carry us too far to 
enumerate all the oscillations of power ; these constant wars and 
constant changes impoverished the nations excessively, and in 





| Denmark particularly the prosperity and strength that the 


Valdemars had given to the State became sadly shaken and 
weakened. The new epoch began with the accession of Chris- 
tian L., the first of the Oldenburg kings of Denmark, who came 
to the throne in 1448, and definitely added Norway to the 
Danish dominions in 1450. Norway had possessed no real in- 
dependence since 1387, when Margaret ascended the double 
throne, but it was not till 1450 that it finally sunk into a province 


| of Denmark. The same king finally lost the Orkneysand Shetlands 
| to Seotland in 1469. 


The death of Sten Sture in 1520 made the 
Danes once more masters of Sweden, and they marked their victory 


| by a butchery of bishops and nobles in the market-place of Stock- 


holm, that gained for the anniversary the title of the ‘“ Day of 
the Blood-Bath.” After three tyrannous and oppressive years, 
Gustaf Wasa arose, the Saviour of Sweden, and a new epoch 
began. 

Gustaf Wasa ruled with a strong hand, and from the beginning 
of his reign Swedeit began to take a place in European politics 
such as it had never aspired to before. Swedish influence rose to 
its apex under the Wasas; and Denmark, after culminating in the 
person of the brilliant and illustrious Christian 1V., declined 
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rapidly as its rival surpassed. ‘The reign of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus increased the power as well as the fame of Sweden, 
which first rose to eminence in the reign of Charles IX., was 
carried to an extraordinary elevation by the exploits of his suc- 
cessor, and received its first shock in the death of Gustavus at 
Liitzen in 1632. But the military glory and greatness of Sweden 


remained predominant in the North till the death of Charles XL. | 


at the siege of Frederikshald in 1712. 

For the later events in the history of Scandinavia, and for all 
the important details needed to fill up the extremely bare sketch 
which is all we have been able to supply, we recommend the 
reader to Miss Otte’s valuable volume. We especially would com- 
mend the maps, having so often had occasion to deplore their 
absence in works of this kind. ‘The only thing wanting in them, 


as it seems to us, is some definite outline, whether in colour or | 


in dots, to show the limits of the various states. The map 
of Sweden under the Wasas, for instance, opposite p. 263, is 
almost useless for want of a boundary-line to show how much of 
Finland, of Norway, of Esthonia, and of Pomerania was included 
in their wide-spreading dominions. 





NOVEL AND MELODRAMA.* 
AN utterly preposterous story may make an effective melodrama, 
and Mr. Farjeon would have done well to offer his manuscript to 
some stage manager. Fine sentiments, an exciting mystery, a 
prosperous villain to be unmasked, a handsome, ingenuous youth 
to be established in his rights, lovely innocence to be protected 
and transferred from heart-wrung agony to a heaven of bliss, an 
aged father to be cleared from dishonour before he dies, with a 
noble cynic to laugh ‘‘ha, ha!” at the shams of the great world, 
and a good-humoured buffoon to rush about and grin as cheer- 
fully at the kicks as the half-pence,—these are all the materials 
we require—and all these we have—for a highly edifying drama, 
that sends the gallery and pit, and not seldom the stalls and boxes 
as well, home to bed with a feeling of personal elevation, and 
with a sense of having had a hand in the noble deeds that have 
been enacted before them. All that we care about in melodrama 
is that principles shall be high and incident exciting, and that right 
shall triumph over might in the end. And if the sentiment be some- 
what high-flown, and the characters leaning towards the angelic and 


the diabolic, and the circumstances tending towards the sensational, | 


then, so much the more clearly to the popular mind, and in so 
much the bolder relief, will stand out the purpose of the piece,— 
that vice should suffer, and virtue rejoice. Melodrama is all the 
better melodrama for containing a lively and even exaggerated 
illustration of the beauty and claims of goodness, and of the de- 
formity and deserts of wickedness. But a story should be a 
natural picture of real life and of individual—not merely typical 
—character, and not a series of startling positions and striking 
scenes, which give persons of fine sentiments a succession of 
opportunities for airing their views and exercising their gener- 
osity, and afford modest loveliness fit occasions for recounting 
its struggles of agony and its triumphs of conscience. 

There is a coincidence of extravagance and an extravagance of 
coincidence too great for the utmost latitude of credulity in Love's 


Victory. An immensely rich American, of the noblest mind and | 


largest heart, meets an immensely rich Australian of ditto, ditto, 
at a London bank of the oldest and most unblemished character, 
presided over by the most rascally scoundrel that ever won (or 
did not win) to such a height of public confidence. ‘The 
virtuous American millionaire—who becomes on the instant 


anxiously devoted to the virtuous Australian millionaire—is con- ; 


summating the redemption of the reputation of the hall-porter of 


the bank, by paying for him, for his lovely daughter's sake, a sum | 


which his brother is supposed to have embezzled half a century 


ago. On this very day the virtuous Australian millionaire pre- |, 


sents himself at the bank to clear the reputation of his father,— 
the clerk supposed to have committed the said embezzlement. 
Enter to the two millionaires and the wicked banker's wicked son, 
in the bank parlour, the old hall-porter (the Australian’s uncle) 
and his daughter, the beloved of the noble American, but who 
falls immediately in love with her cousin, the ingenuous Australian 
youth. Enter, on the same occasion, also the man who can prove 
the identity between the wicked banker and the real embezzler, 
Davidge. Only one difficulty remains; at such a distance of time 
to prove that Davidge, and not Barton, committed the fraud. 
Happily the wicked banker has been unusually unfortunate in his 
speculations and is getting reckless, and at this juncture a ship, 
with a cargo of untold value, which he has insured, goes down ; 





* Love's Victory. 2 vols. By B.L. Farjeon. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


‘and during a period of natural excitement in the mind of 
the banker, the great American, in the interests of the 
great Australian, mesmerises the banker at a fashionable 
evening party, whereupon in mesmeric somnolency he de- 
clares the true story, in presence of a large company, carefully 
assembled before the curtain drops. This valuable admission is 
accepted as satisfactory refutation of the verdict of a jury and the 
sentence of a judge, and a nobleman comes forward to shake 
|hands with the convict’s son, in whose favour the virtuous 
American further proceeds to relinquish the hand of his betrothed 
‘in the most magnanimous manner. ‘The bank is, of course, 
ruined, but the happy picture of injury redressed is not spoiled 
| by the sighs and groans of beggared depositors and shareholders. 

When we add that two evening parties last so long that 
‘events that would take weeks come off at each; and that 


|the premises, on both these occasions, are so extensive, 
| that monologues, dialogues, business mectings, proposals, re- 
| jections, explanations, can all go on simultaneously without 
the least inconvenience; and that the guests receive telegrams, 
|send for newspapers, and for second editions of the same, and 
jread and announce the news in the most embarrassing 
and startling way, we shall be acquitted of prejudice in pro- 
nouncing the story outrageously absurd. Not the least of the 
absurdities are the neat speeches, expressing very similar senti- 
ments, in well-chosen words and exhaustive of the subject, in 
which every one, but especially the heroine, states the premises, 
arguments, and conclusions of the theme before her, with perfect 
collectedness, under circumstances that would rob the most self- 
possessed individuals of their presence of mind. Here, for in- 
stance, is Laura, without a moment’s warning, called upon to 
accept as a husband Armstrong—age about fifty—when she 
thought her father was going to send her Barton, whom she 
dearly loved—age about twenty-five :— 

* But to Laura was not given a slow and merciful awakening from: 
her dream. The presence of Mr. Armstrong in place of the man she 
loved, and whom she expected to see, awoke her suddenly and merci- 
lessly. She comprehended it all in an instant, and in that instant she 
understood that the brightest chapter in her life was closed, never to be 
| continued to the happy ending which her fond musings had written for 
| her in her heart. The shock was very terrible, and it was well for her 
| that she was so placed that she could turn her white and terror-stricken 

face from Mr. Armstrong, and hide from his sight the anguish depicted 
| t 


” 
ere, 





And yet she speaks as follows, and calmly accepts him :— 

“Your father has spoken to you, Laura,’ said Mr. Armstrong, some- 
what diffidently.—‘ Yes,’ she replied.—‘Has he told you everything?’ 
‘He has told me much—oh, so much!—of your goodness to him, to me.’ 
—*Let that pass, Laura. I have been actuated by selfishness in much 
that I have done.’—‘No, dear friend,’ said Laura, ber voice growing 
| firmer; her duty was becoming clearer to her every moment; ‘let us 
speak plainly. During the time we have known each other you have 
| treated me with such unwavering kindness that I should have been un- 

grateful indeed if I had not learnt to—to esteem you, and to be proud 
| of your friendship.’-—‘ The merit was in you, not in me, Laura.’—‘ When 
| we were first introduced I was a poor actress commencing my profes- 
sion, and your kind words encouraged me. Your counsel was like 
wine to me; you gave me strength to battle with the difficulties—and 
they are great ones—-that surround a young actress. But for youl 
might not have had the courage to continue my work, and I was grate- 
ful indeed that I had won so true a friend. But during those days I 
| sometimes asked myself, Why does he do all this? What motive can 
induce him to act so generously to one so humble as I?’—*I do not 
deserve your eulogy, Laura, but your questioning was just.—‘Then 
you became acquainted with my father, and came to our poor dwelling. 
I was happy and satisfied—more than satisfied, when I saw how your 
kindness affected my father, and what comfort you brought to him. He 
was never so happy as when you were with us. So time went on until 
' a wonderful thing occurred. My father was enabled to pay a debt’— 
Laura’s voice faltered here—‘a debt of shame, and to hold up his head 
once more. A change came over our life—suddenly and unexpectedly 
to me—and I left the stage, there being no longer any occasion for me 
to remain upon it. But these were not the only happy events that 
occurred. Here, in this very house, to whose master my father was for 
so many years a servant, we find ourselves invited guests, honoured 
and respected.’—‘As you deserve. —‘It is but a few minutes since,’ 
continued Laura, with deep emotion, ‘that I learned to whom we owe 
all this; to you, most noble of friends! It is you who have renewed my 
father’s youth, and who have given to me the happiness of seeing him 
T love as I love to see him.’” 

And not less improbable than the speeches are the minor in- 
cidents. ‘The innocent convict, for instance, was attended on the 
voyage which he took at his country’s expense by his lady-love, 
disguised as a cabin-boy, and by her father in the capacity of 
steward. The wicked banker’s imperious and ambitious wife 
invites her husband’s hall-porter and his daughter to her mag- 
nificent assembly, and they go. Laura wishes to kneel to Arm- 
strong in the same august assemblage, but as he—wisely, we think 
| —prevented this exhibition of feeling, she contented herself with 

bowing over his hand, and kissed it, sobbing, ‘‘ Bless you, noble 


| heart!” Occasionally Mr. Armstrong says some smart and clever 
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things, and the scene in which the adventurer Fangle confides to | the silliest reader of silly novels will take Mrs. Sponder’s pictures of 
him that he is not clever, never has invented anything, and is in! life for portraits; if there were any such danger, her Jocelyn would be 
fact a humbug, is really amusing. It is a great pity that Mr.| 8 unwholesome, though not so revolting, an object of contempla- 


Farjeon does not keep to his admirable Australian pictures. tion for novel-readers as the divorcées of the period and the 
|} aspirants to that condition. Tho lady who is less happy 


= - eee! | than the sheep, is incomprise, a genius, an idealist, “too simple- 


CURRENT LITERATURE | hearted and inexperienced to be aware that there were chords 
AVEL 4 } “40 








| within her which vibrated at the sound of Lyle Fenwick’s voice, 
aa or that her excitable nature suffered collapse when he had gone ;” and 

The Portfolio. June. (Seeleys.)\—The feature of this number is | “not sufficiently learned in the science of what is popularly called ‘ love,’ 
M. René Ménard’s account of the great French painter M. Géréme, to know that the continual friction of two intellects, with the daily 
illustrated with an example of the master in photogravure. The se- | discovery of fresh points of sympathy, were likely to open up avenues 
lection is not perhaps very happy. A young man richly dressed in | for unexpected emotion.” Jocelyn feels very old at three-and- 
Oriental costume, walking with his dogs in a garden of tropical plants, , twenty, because sho is ‘“ bafled” by “the problem of right,” and she 
is clearly a subject which mnst depend in no small degree for its interest | listens “cynically” to her sister (in a green dress, with the bodice 





UM 


on the colouring and the outlines. These latter are not very clearly | 
given, and the figure, though faithfully representing the African type 

as modified in the Egyptian race, has little grace or dignity. Tho | 
sketch of M. Géréme’s artistic work and position is very vivacious and 
interesting. The editor contributes an article on Etty which deals 
chiefly with the artist’s pre-artistic life, and which is, we suppose and 
hope, to be continued ; and Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr one on the collection 
of Albert Diirer’s drawings in the British Museum. The “Technical 
Note ” includes some details of Mr. William Wyld’s practice. Mr. Wyld, | 
we see, thinks “all vehicles to be dangerous,” and “ loathes ” French 








ultramarine. 

Abraham : his Life, Times, and Travels, as by a Contemporary. By | 
the Rev. R. Allen. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The author seeks in this | 
book to give to the story of Abraham a more real appearance, and at 
the same time to introduce, without weariness to the reader, the results 
of modern research and discovery. Hence the idea of introducing a | 
personage who is represented as a fellow-citizen of Abraham in Ur of | 
the Chaldees, and as his companion in his westward journey. Of course, 
one cannot help remembering that travellers of those days were not 
likely to bave had the modern habit of observing scenery and character. | 
Nor is there any attempt to give avy other than a modern colour tothe | 
narrative, which is told much as a clergyman who has made his holiday | 
tour in the East mighi relate his experiences in Good Words. We are | 
not sure, however, that any attempt to write otherwise would not have 
been a failure,—and if so, the failure would have been conspicuous. | 
Then, again, there is excellent precedent for the practice of putting 
information which cannot be conveniently given otherwise into the | 
mouth of imaginary travellers who can hardly be supposed to resemble 
any possible realities. Mr. Allen must certainly be allowed the merit 
of having studied the latest authorities with diligence; and it is not 
improbable that there may be readers who like to hear about Chaldma, | 
Egypt, &c., from an imaginary Enos who talks about his revered friend 
Abraham and the lovely Sarai. The weakest part of the book is the | 
antediluvian narrative which the travellers hear from the lips of Eber, | 
the son of Shem. We much prefer the brief narrative or the silence of | 
the Bible to the copious descriptions which Mr. Allen’s imagination has 
supplied of such scenes as the death of Abel or the Deluge. In this 
latter case, there is a really gross want of taste in the multiplication of 
distressing details. Here, too, as in other great judgments, “ Diespiter | 
neglectus incesto addidit integrum ;” but the historian would avoid, if 
he were wise, minute descriptions of the sufferings of the innocent. 


Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. (Hurst and Blackett.)— | 
The moderation of its title is the only instance of that quality in Mrs. | 
Spender’s novel. Jocelyn—who is a lady—does nothing throughout | 
the three volumes devoted to her history except make mistakes, all of | 
a kind which one would not expect from a person of the remarkable | 
ability, indeed gonius, with which she is accredited by her biographer. 
Jocelyn is a lady of lofty sentiments; she admires nature rather than | 
art, she calls Madame Adelina Patti’s singing “shrieking,” and cares | 
for nothing short of blackbirds; she muses in a troublous mood over | 
grazing sheep, and she says, “the sheep are happier than I 
am,” because, as Mrs. Spender explains, “there was neither | 





repose nor submission in her struggling heart;” she runs away | 
from her husband, after “tearing off” her evening dress, but pre- | 
viously regards herself in the glass, and remarks that she “looks 
like a dilapidated Banshee,” which sounds sportive, considering the | 
occasion. We are not, however, disposed to be hard on lady novelists 
who do not realise the state of mind in which wives run away from 
their husbands, and who make them run away with their own little 
boys, and not with the wrong men. But if anything could be more | 
surprising than the folly of Jocelyn’s running away, it would be that of 
Dr. Amphlett, her excellent and respectable husband, in wanting to | 
have her back again, and going to fetch her, when she tempestuously 
requires his professional attendance on the poor child, who is much to 
be pitied for being “spared” to such a mother. The “second honey- 
moon” in the seaside cottage, in the vicinity of the sheep (with repose 
and submission in their non-struggling hearts), is awful to contemplate, 
after Dr. Ampblett’s first, with a mourning bride with any amount of 
secrets on her mind, among them her own connivance at her brother’s 
destruction of their father’s will, and a mutual attachment between | 
herself and a man who has jilted her consumptive sister,—an unin- 
tentionally funny young person. Happily there is no danger that even 


cut square, and diamonds glistening in her hair), and thinks, re- 
gardless of grammar, “If I were to try and talk like her, I should be 
perpetually treading on people’s sensibilities. ..... She catches up 
clever remarks, and retails them again. I think I should prefer in- 
genuous ignorance.” She carries out her preference pretty forcibly, it 
must be admitted, especially when she intersperses doubtful English 
with bad French, and spells “acerbity” with an s before the c. She 
marries a good, foolish man, who treats her pretentious folly with im- 
possible indulgence; and she brings about the catastrophe of her fate by 
practising concealments from him upon the exact points which any one 
but a fool, any one capable of reading the broad lines of his character, 
would have naturally confided to him at once. One is reminded of Mr 
Weller’s reflection on death, after his wife’s funeral : “ Werry true, Samivel, 
wot would become of the undertakers without it?” when one surveys 
the novelists’ realm of domestic misunderstandings, and mysteries which 
a lucid interval of five minutes on the part of any one concerned must 
have dissipated,—‘ if such lucid intervals were taken into account, whet 
would become of the novelists?’ Mrs. Spender strains the point of 
absolute human folly rather far, perhaps, but her novels are all the 
safer. Her notions of a young gentleman who returns home from 
foreign travel with “ Frenchified ” manners are amusing. Hugo Del- 
mott (the brother who destroys the will) exclaims “ Pardien! the 


| governor is eloquent—one would think he had been a chevalier 
| Cindust:te himself,” when his sister adverts to Mr. Delmott’s objections 


to “ painted women, and rogues in straw-coloured gloves ;” but on being 
informed that his father has had to sel! out “shares” at a loss, to pay 
his [Hugo’s] college debts, he forgets the veneer, and acts thus :— 
“The dickens he has!” said Hugo, relapsing into vulgar English, 
throwing his heels up on one of the best couches, and smoking a cone 
solatory weed. “I’ve not been more extravagant than lots of other 
fellows.” There’s a touch of nature in that “one of the best couches,” 
—the more valuable, because it is the only one in the story. 

Scripture Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. By ¥rancis 
Jacox. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We have always found it especially 
difficult to reviow Mr. Jacox’s most remarkable books. Happily he is 
now so well known, that it is hardly necessary. Yet it would be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge again and again the marvellous, unfailing 
abundance of illustration, annotation, and application (to borrow our 
author’s own phrases) with which he enriches any subject of which he 
treats. One gets, so to speak, out of breath in following him from 
place to place, from person to person. What a lively time must those 
have who are privileged to hear him, for Mr. Jacox is, we understand, a 
preacher! Or is he too good for anybody to hear? Let usgive a sketch 
of one of these discourses, for such we may call these essays, duly fur- 
nished as they are with texts. Here the text is “A Time to Langh.” 
First, we have Charles Lamb confessing that he has a tendency to laugh 
on solemn occasions,—marriages, and funerals, and the like; thena 
quaint notion, quoted from “Shirley Hall Asylum,” of the clergy- 
man who, wishing that a preacher could get some sign of appre- 
ciation from his hearers, thought it would be well if the people could 
have tai/s which they could wag without interrupting the speaker, an 
idea which made it impossible for some unfortunate gentleman ever to 


| go to church again. Then comes a story of the brothers John and 


Charles Wesley bursting into incontrolable langhter as they walked 
through the fields singing psalms. From Wesley wo pass to a Roman 
saint, or rather beatus, who treated certain laughing novices very dis- 
creetly ; and from the saint to the Princess Elizabeth, who laughed at 
her wedding to the Elector Palatine, a very ill-omened laughter ; then to 
Marshal Boufflers, who seandalised the Court of Louis XIV. But time 
would fail, too, if we were to try to follow Mr. Jacox'’s course. Hood, 
Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, ‘Sam Slick,” Richardson, Ben Jonson are 
only afew of a multitude of names. But nothing is better than the con- 
clusion, which, as a specimen of the way in which Mr. Jacox puts what 


|may be called “the conclusion of the whele matter,” we shall 


quote:—* Man is a laughing animal; superior to the ‘lower’ animals 
in this, if in nothing else; and to be ashamed of laughter, to hold back 
genuine mirth, is pronounced unworthy of the good, brave man who 
loves sunshine, and the lark’s song, and the open, breezy day, and dares 
to enjoy the happy’ thoughts which his Creator has, by assumption, put 


| into his heart to enliven and to better it.” 


The Wilds of London, By James Greenwood. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—That this is a volume of remarkable interest, we have no hesitation 
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in saying, without pledging ourselves to the accuracy of Mr. Green- 
wood's observation or memory. For our own part, where we can test 
his accounts, we find them accurate as well as graphic. No dweller in 
the neighbourhood of Highgate, for instance, would say that the sketch 
entitled “A Public-house of Mourning” is exaggerated. ‘At a Knock- 
ing-out” is anotker description which will be verified by those who 
have attempted to buy, or worse still, to sell, at a London auction. The 
volume is thoroughly readable, and can scarcely fail, we should think, 
to do some of the good which the author expects from it. 

A Walk in the Grisons, being a Third Month in Switzerland. By F. 
Barham Zincke. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The third portion of Mr. 
Zincke’s “triptych ”—to use his own description—is less readable than 
the two which have preceded it. There is something in it suggestive of 
hammering ont material, and a tendency to preachiness in the style, 
which the reader is peculiarly inclined to resent in a book of holiday 
travel, where the author is bound, if by any means he may attain to it, 
to the avoidance of the commonplace. Here is an instance,—it occurs 
when the tourist is nearing Pontresina :— 

“ Our guide of this day was a young man, by trade a carpenter. He 

told us that it was his intention, in accordance with the Grisons custom, 
to go abroad for some years. At the end of the year he was to start for 
Chicago, where he understood that a great deal of building was going 
on. He hoped that he should be able to make and save some money, 
and while so employed, to learn English, with which money and 
language he farther hoped in some half-dozen years to return to 
Pontresina. How strangely do things come about, and combine! Here 
we have a Grison peasant going to the New World to learn English, 
and a fire in a town on the border of Lake Michigan, at a spct where, 
in the memory of people still living, the buffalo quenched his thirst, 
creating for him an opening for going. But then this peasant can read 
and write, and so can his neighbours; had it been otherwise, he never 
would have comprehended the advantages, or imagined the possibility, 
of his learning English, and never would have known anything about 
Chicago and its fires, much less have been able to plan how he might 
turn the possibilities of the place to his own account.” 
This is not an extreme specimen of the common-places which abound 
in the book, and make it wearisome. It contains a great many facts, 
drily enough stated, respecting the inhabitants of the Grisons, and the 
face of their country ; and it very properly invites our attention and 
admiration to the industry, thrift, helpfulness, and honesty of the 
Swiss peasant proprietors, “who are the basis and main stock of the 
Swiss social system.” It is solid and instructive, but we hold that a 
travel-book, especially a book of travel in Switzerland, ought also to be 
picturesque and amusing. <A Walk in the Grisons is neither, but it is 
solemn and pompous instead, 

Ram Dass. By Charles Felix. 3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.)—The 
man from whom the tale takes its title is an Indian merchant, located in 
some one of the manufacturing towns of the North. He isa villain of 
the deepest dye, a profligate, a forger, anda murderer. The interest 
of the novel lies in the question whether he will succeed in seducing 
the beautiful Clarice Orsini, to whose painting of “ Judith and Holo- 
fernes” we are introduced in the first chapter. He has a rival in the 
person of Clarice’s employer—for she is the governess of one Maud Sut- 
cliffe—a villain not less deep-dyed, except that he is white instead of 
dusky. There may be readers to whom this sort of thing is interesting. 
It forms the staple, we know, of the stimulating romances which find 
favour with those whose culture just enables them to read fluently, and 
to whom literature can appeal only through emotions which are base, if 
not vicious. We are bound to state our opinion of it frankly, whether 
it comes out in a halfpenny journal, or in a well-got-up three-volume 
novel, and this is,—that, except under the most noble treatment, this 
is a bad subject for fiction, and that in Ram Dass that bad subject is 
badly treated. 

Among new Guide-books, we may mention, a Hand-hook for Travellers 

Algeria. (Murray.)—This, it should be explained, is an entirely 
new work, which has been substituted by the publisher for that which 
before appeared under the same title. The author, it seems, has long 
resided in Algeria; further, we read in the preface that, “ not satisfied 
with past experiences, the author, in order to render this volume as 
perfect and accurate as possible, undertook extensive journeys during 
the present year (1874), traversing Algeria in some cases twice over 


from Hemeon to Bone and Tebessa, and from Philippeville to Constantine - 


and Biskra, so as to enable him by actual investigations on the spot 
to describe the country, lakes, roads, &e., as they are at the present time.” 
Messrs. Cook add to the obligations under which they have placed 
travelling mankind by pone uing a Tourists’ Handbook for Northern 


























Italy. (Thomas Cook and Son: Hodder and Stoughton.) Messrs. 
G. W. Silver’s Handbook of South Africa (Silver and Co.) is intended 
for purposes of business rather than of pleasure. It contains copious 
information about the Cape Colony, Natal, the Diamond-fields, and the 
Trans-Orange Republic. 
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Scheeren and Blanford, Introduction to Use of the Mouth Blowpipe (Norgate) 4/0 
Shakespeare's Works, edited by Dyce, vol 6, 8¥0 ..........0006 (Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Sharpe (E.), Illustrated Papers on Church Architecture, No. 1, 4to ..... (Spon) 7/6 
Sherman (Gen. W. T.), Memoirs of, by Himself, 2 vols 8vo (H. S. King & Co.) 24/0 
Steel-McInnes (The), Pneumatic Reaction Brake, 4t0..........ccccececeeeeeeees (Spon) 30 
Stone (S. J.). Knight of Intercession, and other Poems, er 8vo......(Rivingtons) 6/0 


Strachey (W. J.), Short Sermons on Psalms 1-25, Cr 8V0......00-000 (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Sturges (R.), Angel of Love, and other Poems, 12mo (Provost & Co.) 4/0 
Symons (G. J.), British Rainfall, 1874, Svo sereeeee(Stanford) 5/0 
Tandy (Mrs. J. M.), Fanny Brown and her Honey Beea, roy 0 (Partridge) 3/6 
Tennyson (A.), Poetical Works, Author's Ed., vol 2, er 8vo (H.S. King & Co.) 60 
Thackeray (Miss), Miss Angel, 8V0_ ......-.seeseeeeeeeee (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 106 
Tytler (S.), A Garden of Women, er Svo .. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons at Brighton, 11th Series, cr Svo ..,......Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 









Watts (H.), Dictionary of Chemistry, 2ud Supplement, 8vo ......... (Longmans) 42.0 
Watts (W. L.), Snioland or Iceland, its Jikulls & Fialds, er Svo (Longmans) 7/6 
White (G.), Natural wnat of Selborne, 16mo..,.........0..4 (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Unittep K1ncpom.— - Yearly, 2 28s. Gd. ; 
Half-Yeariy, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, G$d. 

To Sunscripers InN THE Unrtep Srates.~- Tie Annual Subscription ta 
the Specrator, including postage to any purt of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can he sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payee in advance, paid commence at ght time. 





To Courses ADVERTISERS.— To assist the cale cilities of ete 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word 


— —————EE 





W' EL L ING GTON Cc OL L rm G 3E.—OPE N J. F RE TW E L L, Esq., Fania Corre- | SLER'S G L ASS CHANDELIERS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1875. There will be an | @ spondent of the Unitarian Association, will | Wall Lights and Lustres, 
| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Examiration in June, beginning on Tuesday, June 22, deliver TWO DISCOURSES in the Free Christian A 
at 9 a.m., for Six Jun‘or Scholarships, and One Benson | Church, Wellesley Road, West Croydon (R. R Suffield, | Kerosene and Moderator Lamps fer 
| minister), to-morrow (Sunday), June 15. Morning. at 
ism in America.’ Evening, at 7, * Uni- 
lington College, Wokingham. Writing outside the | tarianism in Transylvania.” 


Scholarship. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Wel- | 11, “Unitari 





envelope, ** Open Scholarships.” 


vy for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS,—one Classical, £30; | ROWLANDS’' ODONTO., t ifri : 
‘ ND: ) , or Pearl Dentifrice, preserve: 
one Modern, £25; each tenable for three years; and two | and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — ‘There | WY MITE, and SOUND TEETH are | “'sirct. 

- lb EXAMIN ATION fae oe | indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
will be an f in the middle of | health and longevity by the proper mastic ation of food. I LFRACOMBE 
~ - s 4 


} * India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING HAM—Mannfactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


HOTEL 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 


— Sehclarships, £45,ench tenable for a wees cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens The Summer Season bas commenced at this de- 
on May 1, 1875, 0 be sent in, on or before July 1, to the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, | lightful place. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
the Head-Master, from whom further particulars may ’ ; 
be obtained. | Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto. 


| 


Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. | perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. ‘Tariff on application 





to Manager. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 25th May, 1875. 
By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDI 


in COUNCIL. 1782. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London —Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


} A 
WO YOUNG MEN will be selected in | ances effected in all parts of the world. 


November next. to be trained and educated for | 


the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts for two years 
and a half previous to the departure of the Students 
for India at the end of 1878, and the Seeretary of 
State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, 
towards the expenses of the training of such candi- 
dates as are favourably reported on by their instructors, 
In addition to this, some weeks must be passed under 
a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the Three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appcintments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster. as the testimonials and certificates 
required mast be sent to the India Office before the 
13th of October next. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rey. CuArLes Brae, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Toetor of Curistcburch, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Joserpn Newton, M.A. 

There are two divisions, the Classical and the Modern. 
There is a good Laboratory and a well-fitted carpenter's 
Shop. The Colleye is situated in the healthiest part of 

srighton. The climate is peculiarly favourable to boys 
of delicate constitution 

The College is endowed with Fifteen Scholarships. 

Terms: for Boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, 
according to age; or for the sons of clergymen, 60 to 70 
guineas. For non-boarders £22 10s, tu £31 108, per 
annum. Forfurther particulars address the Secretary, 


QTA'TTISTICAL & SOCIAL INQUIRY 
S SOCIETY of IRELAND. 


SELECTION of THREE ESSAYISTS on the DIF- 
FERENCES in the LAWS in the SEVERAL 
PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM. and on the 
BEST MEANS of EFFECTING ASSIMILATION 
WHERE DESIRABLE 


SvuBJecTs OF Essays. 

1. On the difference of Division of Jurisdiction be- 
tween Local and Central Courts in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England in Bankruptcy, in the Recovery of Debts, 
and in the Enforcement of Liabilities and Charges 
against Goods, and against the Ownership or other 
interests in Land. 

2. On the differences in the Organisation of Local 
Courts in Ireland, Scotland, and England, for the dis- 
charge of the duties of Judges and Officers, saggesting 
such changes as would be expedient in case of an as- 
similation of jurisdiction in the Leeal Courts of the 
Three Kingdoms 

3. On the Simplification effected by the Codes of 
Law prepared and adopted for British India, and on 
the extent to which any parts of such codes can be 
applied to the assim‘lation of the corresponding 
branches of Irish, Scotch, and English Law. 

Each Essayist to receive £30. 

The Essayist in each case will be selected on the 
merit of his outline, showing the heads of the proposed 
Essay (sent in to Mr. Hugh B. Magahan, Assistant- 


GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL: 
Secretaries { SOHN J BROOMFIELD. ~ 


B NE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide aod the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Ni Ww ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
r cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exch 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.BR.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials seat Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'’s WALK, DuBLIN, 





Buildings, London, E.C. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest ........ eocseercee £450,283 
Accumulated Funds .............c0.000 £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


AS. TS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAIb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle. Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 


bama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe 1 periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 





Secretary, 11 Lower Mount Pleasant Avenue, Dublin, 
on or before the Ist day of September next), by the 
following Ex-Presidents and Vice-Presidents :— | 
Jonathan Pim, Esq; Right Hon. Mountifort Long- | 
fleld, Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson, James William | 
Murland, Esq.; Professor Ingram, LL.D., F.T.C.D.; | 
and Alexander Thom, Esq., J.P. 
No Outline to exceed five pages of Society's Journal. | 
For further particulars see the Society's Journal for | 
May, or apply to 
W. NEILSON HANCOCK, 
CONSTANTINE MOLLOY, 
JOSEPH T. PIM. 
35 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 
dusk. Admission Is, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
rE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from | 
9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868, | 


) Honorary 
) Secretaries. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. | 
XY UDDEN MOURNIN G— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expens» to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- | 
wards from the piece, a!! marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London | 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. | 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- | 
ing at a great saving om or small families. 
AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, | 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. | 





\ ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in prefereuce to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


kK INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHANS . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


CE SAFESand WENHAM LAKEICE. 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Iee Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!] modern 
improvements, can be obtained ouly at the sole Office, 


the Wenham Lake Ice Co , 125 Strand, Lond 
= * > ord — | ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. 


OHN 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS 
I AIR RESTORER er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. ° 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 


Shanghai, Sicgapore, Sydvey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- | 


BURGESS and SON’S | used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 


GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


| _ Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Poson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


| FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


VWRY'’S CARACAS COCOA, 
} “A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
| Standard. 
| “The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


|g tot EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to iavalids who wish to avoid rich 

| articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

| the superfluous oil.”"—fvod, Water, and Air, edited by 

| Dr. Hassall. 

} NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 

| J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 

















EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
| pared by them is guarant as entirely unadul- 
| terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
| 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


| 
| 








pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSLINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOL, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Rathin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 








Dépot, 114 aud 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





St., London and all Chemists throughout the world. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
HE TROJAN QUEEN’S REVENGE: a Translation of the 
“ Hecuba ” of Euripides, with Elucidations. By A. H. Beesty, MA. 

“Lucid, terse, and scholarlike.”—Guardian. 

“ This scholarly effort to popularise a poet... 
elegantly rendered. "—Academy. 

“Mr. Beesly’s version is clear, easy, and idiomatic. We can say sincerely that 
this translation of the ‘Hecuba’ ought at once to give an English student, utterly 
ignorant of Greek an excellent idea of the genius of the old Athenian drama. 
These comments—espec ially the noble lines, pp. 37-3—would of themselves estab- 
lish Mr. Beesly’s reputation as @ poet, and are perhaps the most charming part of 
a very pleasant book."”—AHour. 

“ As the work of a scholar of appreciation, literary skill. and thorough sympathy 
with his subject, the translation of Mr. Beesly will take high rank among transla- 
tions.” —L£ducational Times. 

“Such is the noble theme rendered into melodious verse by Mr. Beesly."—Zcho, 

* The translation is accurate, close, and ingeniously literal.”"—Schoolmaster. 

“A spirited, and, in passages, a really elegant poem, Its chief power is in the 
seas ag and the longer speeches." —Standurd. 
Mr. Beesly has endeavoured, and not without success, to do for the * Hecuba’ 
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THE SULTAN 
OF ZANZIBAR, 
BY SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


SEE “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” 
For JUNE, price One Shilling. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
OBERT FORRESTER: a Novel. By Mary Tuompson, 
, “The characiers are all drawn with a firm and vigorous touch.”—Scotsman 
“The interest of the tale depends upon the contrast, not unskilfully drawn, be- 
tween the affection borne by the high-minded Julia for a man whom she loves 
in spite of a clear insight into his failings, and the attachment of Forrester’s young 
friend to the sume gentleman, whom she places upon an undue eminence as a 
hero of romance. There is a good deal of human nuture about both these ladies, 
and the rélative value of their sentiments is clearly and happily exhibited,"— 





..The choral passages are very 

















Atheneum. Sil rian ik aa Cie 4 Seyenes what was done ia * Balaustion’s Adventure" for the ‘Aleestis.’"—John 
ull, 
On Friday next, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, sewed. FP London: : LONGMANS and Co. 
HE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, 1873, and 1874. SRSA ig PO Tae . 
Price 2s 6d each. 
| 


Ai rugedaccordivg to Subject-imatter, with Summary and Index. 


EYLEs, Solicitor. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


By E. W. R EADING CASES for the 1e SPECT ATOR. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any 


| Bookseller or Newsageuts, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Ready, One Shilling. 


“THE TIMES” 


AND MR. POTTER ON 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS: 


A Criticism on Critics. 





Now ready, 2 vols., price 18s, Third Edition, enlarged. 
N EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES, 

of ST. PAUL and of the CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 
consisting of an introduction to each Epistl», an Analy- 
sis of each Chapter, a Paraphrase of the Sacred Text, 
anda Commentary,embracing Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Dogmatical, interspersed with Moral Reflec- 


tions. By the Right Rev. JOHN MAcEViLLy, D.D., 
By EDWARD JENKINS, MP, "Salen we koue, 8 Grafton Street. London: 
Agent-General for Canada, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 
London: POTTLE and SON, 14 and 15 Royal Exchange. T HE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 
Montreal: B. DAWSON and SONS. glean tre Coe tee % pyre 





THE PERFECTION 


OF 


MARAVILLA 


PREPARED COCOA. 


COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAS1t-TABLE IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 








Price 1s 6d. 

DONOSO CORTES'S ESSAYS on LIBERALISM, 
PROTESTANTISM, and CATHOLICISM.  Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by the Rev. W. M‘DONALD, of 
the [rish College, Salamanca. Post 8vo. price 6s. 

BALMES'S (Jacques Lucien) LETTERS to a 
SCEPTIC ou MATTERS of RELIGION. Translated 
from the Spanish by the Rev. W. M‘DONALD, of the 
Irish College, Salamanca. 8vo, price 6s. 

(Ready July 1, 1875. 


FATHER. 


____ SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. osarent Prétre Espagnol, Author of “European 
- FURNISH YOUR HOUSE w iro THE BEST ARTICLES = { antism comparca with Catholicume se 
Dublin: W. B. KELLY, 8 Grafton Street. London: 


ESTABLISHED 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
TABLE Knives, [vory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELectTRO Porks—Table, 24s to 383; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
SPoons, 248 to 40s; os 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER-Micué TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE S&TS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish COVERS—Tin. 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELEcTRO Crvusts, from 12. 6d to £6 6s. 
“ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BOXES, &e, 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A Discount of 





DE A N K’ 


WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


| KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., 


A.D. 1700. 


Frenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BAtHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CorNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands. &c. 
GASELIKRS—?2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

£33. 

KircHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
‘TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATs, &e. 
‘TOOLS—Gentlemenu’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HOT-WATER FitTiNGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





YEFRIGERATORS | or 
\& ICE-HOUSES at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S. 
OxDINARY CONSTRUCTION. | PATENT VENTILATING DO. 


PORTABLE | H. J. 


NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
ts the Queen, the Royal Family, aud the 


Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, price One. Shilling, post free. 


RAP AT THE R.A. A SATIRE. 


_ London: J.A. Brook and Oo., 282 Strand, W.C. 
O be SOLD.—The SPECTATOR 


Newspaper for the Years 1830 to 1832 inclusive, 
1836 and 1840 to 1863 inclusive, half-bound. Also, un 
bound, 1864, 1866, and 1868 to 1870 inclusive. 4 Nos. 
in the last year’s are lost.—Address, with terms, to Mrs. 
HEFF'LL, Diss, Norfolk. 


L 4 COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &e. 
Lists free —J. VERITY, Earlesheaton, Dewsbury. _ 


M*rereny 
\ 


eo. SERVICES 
IN OAK CASES, 





EB B’S 
OF PLATE 


Inches, Inches. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
23 x 18 x 26 .,. £3 10 23 x 20x 29 ... £4 4 London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 . arres 7 2 
7x Wx... $ & Txix .. & 8 Bold Street, Liverpool; aud 39 New Street, Birmingham. FOR SHOOT ING LODGES, 
34x 24x 30... 5 0 33 x 22x B81... 610 ~— FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
40 x 4x 300. 610. | 39x Bx BR 718 nan x ous ~ eeremmmmnasaae ar FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
45 x 27 x 30... 717 StF «es wa BS mn oy EN. — or ; was see = 
50 x 27 x 34 ... 10 15 4 “PULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. Also | PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 


for Travelling and Sporting purposes. [0 Overcvats, 


Special Lists post free. 


from £6 58; a large Cabinet do., £!4 10s to £17 5s; the half-guinea S ams . 
Ice Pails or Pots. $s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to MMs; Guinea Secu Wael ir eee = = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PosT Faus, Largor 
do., Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. gistered Puletot, and other Overcoats and Wrappers. Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 
AM S BURTON, | Specialities for Trousers. 
JILLIA se URTON, MANSION - Houss BUuILpines, Pouttry, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 


VOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 





LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 


78), West Enp. 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | J "KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SALLOR, 

valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 , SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. Also Suits as MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; | Worn at large Schools. Light Waterproof Tweed RoyAL CuTLery WorkKS, SHEFFIELD. 

1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; Overcoats from I4s. a E A ; i N 1 - : 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver , Aral > v0. TS LAL and SO}? 95 to 198 
ing goods’ to the most distant parts of the United POR LADIES, RIDING _ HABI TS H TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 

Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers ie - 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed | #720 Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE 
rate-—Manufactories: 8i Newman Street, and New- | Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets | with Prices of ? 
man Mews. : of special desigus and materials. oan Saeoes OF BEDSTEADS 


In conse quen: nce ov of | Spurious | imitations of. 
EA AND PERRINS SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after thix date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wh. lesale by the Proprietors, Worces 
ter; CROS8E and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oiimen generally. 


out the world.—[November 





1574] 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, 


Retail by dealers in sauces through- , 


the best at moderate prices. 

*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, iu the 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


me 
STION, and WASTING 


DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
JANCREATIC EMULSION — and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and 
Genuine prepare d ouly by 
SAVORY and MOORE. 


rear 


NDIGES 


BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
L EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
TOTTE NHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


i FOLLOWAY’S P!LLS& OINTMENT 

—If these remedies be taken and used regu- 
larly during the summer months, the liver will act 
regularly, and so the chance of fevers and complaints 
of that character occurring will be much diminished, 
and very likely altogether averted. These valuable 
remedies promote skin-activn, and so preserve the deli- 


DELIGHTFUL and ASTING 143 New Bond Street, Loudon. cate internal structures from cvngestiona and inflam- 
i FRAGRAN(«E. with a Delicate and Clear Com- | Sold by them and all other Chemists. | mation, by carryiag from the system in this manner, 
plexion, by using the celebra'ed * UNITED SERVICE " 7 > is eee . and also by. the bowels, any noxious matters which 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d und 6d each. Manufactured by | J) EMARKABLE, _ very Kemarkable may have found their way into the blood. ‘1his is aid- 


J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX™ or “ CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaadier. 


\ Indeed, are the effects of _LAMPLOUGU’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


iug nature in her efforts, and so is consonant with 
reason and common-sense, for if nature's efforts to 
throw off disease be interfered with by injudicious 
treatmeut, mischief instead of good will ensue. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S WORKS. |CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


HENRY TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


By Henry, Lord DALLING ~~ Buiwer (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer), and | By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


N ASHLE vi 
Se —————eeeeeeeeEESE eee end IL, with Portrait, With Forty Ilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


The HISTORY of the SECRET soorerTEs SIGNA: a Story. By Ourma. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


of all AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM H&CKRTHORN [Now : 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 218. 
The LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND |! '¢, LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, 


of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “Table Traits | from the Third German Edition by F. Hurrrer, With 543 Woodcuts, demy 
and Something on Them,” “A Lady of the Last Century,” &c. In 2 vols. Svo, 21s. (This day. 
demy 8vo, 25s. | 

NEW WORK by FRANK BUCKLAND. 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. LOG-BOOK of a FI SHERMAN and 
TS a By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous ees ~~ 


MIN ’ the ' | 
— ee SO ee, set: o Say tk Taen.. Be 


IT. | Vio_et FANB. Crown 8yvo. [This day. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 7. SHIP in the DESERT. By Joaquim 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. r rs 
MinLer, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” Feap. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


m. | 
p * S JMOUS POEMS. wA Cr 
A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, | POSTHUMOUS POEMS. — By Anna Crara 


Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. } 
Iv. EARL HAKON, the MIGHTY. By 
LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of | ORHLENSCHLAGER. Translated from the Danish by Frank C. LASCELLES, 


? * , : fon tx, 
“ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown Svo. [Nearly ready. Crown S8vo, 5s 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in matmaatid to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


} 

| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
| 
| 





DURING JUNE, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. 
NOTICE.— Wil! be ready for delivery on Wednesday, June 16. a 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT LONE LAND.” Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


A K I M F 9O O: |KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


a oe ear By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect 
y GEC 5 wv ( N AUDS 4 - i 4 
By Major W. F. BUTLER, C.B, ? vee ee. 


Author of the “ Wild North Land,” and ‘The Great Lone Land.” J : 
2 ‘ . JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map, price 16s. 








To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing a 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. | and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from the earliest records 

ST. PAUL | to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 

os ad various Provinces of the Empire. Illustrated by 35 plates in full colours and gold, 


Lately published, in small 8vo, price 5s. | on enn ot ietathiatie,Attnninaliaiiie tal imamate Sente 
al -_ TINGS sp | 15 plates in autotype, 13 photo-li aphic plates, merous woo . 
OME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRITINGS of ST.|°"! enpditie ene 
\) PAUL the APOSILE. By FRANCIS Rivineron. IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 
“ A very instructive account of the great Apostle of the Gentiles and his labours s . _ ee a . 
of love, manifesting a wide extent of reading, and a full acquaintance with the | The entire English Edition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. 
subject.” —Standard. : For particulars apply to the Seeretary, at the Publishing Office, 13 Hackin's Hey, 
“ The review of the religious aspect of the Jewish and heathen world in the time teeth: a te 
of St. Paul is very graphic and comprehensive; while the account of his missionary Fpool; 











journeys, and the observations on the characteristics of the various Epistles, are Il. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 
very pertinent and judicious. The remarks on the character of the great mis- anal - 
sionary Apostleare specially good. Mr. Rivington’s style is perspicuous, his method REVISED TO 1875 

. 


clear, so that the student may grasp the life of St. Paul in its entirety, and the 

whole tone of his book is devotional, without any tendency to exaggeration. We 

heartily commend the volume for general adoption in schools."—/oha Bull. —- 
“Mr. Rivington’s life of the great Apostle honestly deserves circulation as a In crown Svo, strongly bound, price 15s. 

family book or class book. An analysis of each Epistle is given in its proper 

place. The book contains a map of the lands visited by St. Paul, and it closes M E N O F T H E T | M E . 

with a pithy and useful sketch of the progress of the Gospel during the three first ° 





enturies, together with notices of ‘he great Councils and of the principal theolo i 
tna “actin enaeniona. ° g A Dictionary of Contemporaries. 
“Many valuable historical and geographical details are interwoven into the a: 7 . 
ourse of the narrative, which makes this life of St. Paul well fitted for general CONTAINING BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF EMINENT 
-0."—National Church. CHARACTERS OF BOTH SEXES. 


“The author has filled up a rather comprehensive outline. The last chapter, 
On the Beneficial Influence of Christianity on Mankind,’ and the supplementary | NINTH EDITION, REVISED a Seas DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
IMF. 


matter, is very good.”— The Queen 


- _ Sampson Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, 188 Fleet § e Street, By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 
A THIRD E DITION This NEW EDITION, which contains forty pages more than the last issued, is 
the most complete and authentic Biographical Dictionary ever published, and con- 

Is now ready of THE tains 293 names which have not appeared in any former Edition. 


~ 


y TNE > , IWVITE A TAT somennmneninnne 
ONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for JUNE,)  Qeorce rovriepcE ana SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate, F.C. 
PRICE 2s 6d. snbdiatnatiaeiaaiatts cmeeiiiitbammnniiats 


CONTENTS. : ‘KEITH JOHNSTON'S ‘TOURISTS’ MAPS. 































1. THE Prince Consort: CourT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Etonensis. 
2. RELIGION AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. By M. Milsand. j Each with Index, in — case for the pocket :— 
3. NoTES OF AN INDIAN JouRNEY. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P._ IT. | Scotland, two sheets...........000. £0 7 Australia, one sheet ..........00008 £046 
4. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION. By the Hon. George Brodrick. | Italy, two sheets....... uae “Te e Belgium and the Netherlands, 
5. MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By the Rev. George Percy Badger, D.C.L. | qwitjoriand, one sheet 046 CRO GREE ccovceroccseree-secsvseneee 46 
6. THE OPERA. By James Sully. 's ; f the } China and Japan, one sheet ... 0 4 6 
7. OUGHT WE TO OBEY THE NEW CouRT? By the Rev. Orby Shipley. pr ne RE 0 4 : England, ewe aheote cee 080 
8, COROT AND MILuLet. By J. Comyns Carr. | The Canadas, two sheets 0 8 | India, two sheets . 08 0 
9. THE Poor Laws. By Lord Lyttelton. | Austria, two theets ... 0 8 0} | Ireland, one sheet . 046 
: | Prussia, one sheet .... 0 4 4 | Palestine, one =. - pappamaeae 046 
STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. | America (U.S.), two sheets...... 0 8 0) Spain and Portngal, one sheet 046 
| America (South), two sheets. 0 8 0} Sweden and Norway,one sheet 0 4 6 
, Ps . ALT S) ‘ » 
{ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES'S SQUARE, . WILL am BLAC KWOOD and SONS, Ediobargh « and London. 
4 : as kes incmmnetneniiiia nooeuhaniaa 
just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 128 to Members, | HE NE w OP KE RA- HOUSE. 3k.—F or View, see the BUILDER 
16s to Non-members. of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4$4),—Masons’ Marks from Syria—Artist 


and Amateur—The Indian Museum—Old Buildings and their Preservation— 
Hastings Town Hall—Articans’ Dwellings Bill—About Rome, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, W.C.; and all Newamen. 


\ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
/ Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classifled 
idex of Subjects. 
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In a few days, feap. 8vo, cloth, 304 pp., with Map and Frontispiece, 5s. | 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILS-- HURST & BLACKETT’S 


LAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. r 
wee sie “4 NEW WORKS. 


Also, a SMALLER EDITION, with Map, 2s. } 
By the same Author. Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 


CONTENTS :—Introduction—How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestriau Tour— lng in SPAIN. By Mrs. H ARVEY, of Mm | 
Charges for Conveyance, Ponies, and Guides—Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, ury. 8vo, 15s. 


Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 
Rambles in Istria, D 
The Sections separately, price 1s 6d each: — | MONTENEGRO. By R. oa Dalmatia, and 


KESWICK. With Map. Second Edition. [Wert week. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With2Maps. Second Edition. A Rose in June. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EpITION, forming the New 
GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. With 2 Maps. | samy bu Dou ant tated Een ak 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. With 3 Maps. | saeiinhaiah diate iam 

THE NEW NOVELS. 


“This is an admirable handbook,,.... the best guide to any portion of England that has hitherto been 
Eglantine. By the Author of 


published."—/all Mall Gazette. 
“The text of the book proves upon study of it to be as serviceable and handy as the maps which illustrate | 
It.ccov We have gone over several of the chapters to test by the recollection of our own experiences the worth age 
of the volume, and find them at once accurate and complete,”—T7imes. “St. Olave's.” 3 vols. 
“A fascinating story. The same graphic power, 


Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map. healthy sentiment, deep pathos, and racy humour 
which characterised ‘ St Olave's’ are everywhere dis- 


JENKINSON’S EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE to the fis in * Eglantine.’ "—Court Journal, 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. A Wife’ s Story. By the Author 





Also, by the Same, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. | “Caste,” &c., and other Tales. 3 vols, 

JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. | J footer s Mistake By Mrs 
Containing Introduction—Population—Table of Distances—Heights of Mountains—Charges for Porters and | J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives." 3 peg 
Conveyances—How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Isle of Man—Voyage Round the Island—Hotel Tariffs— « & very pretty pet touching story." —Standard. Pe 


Coaches, &c.—Douglas, Castletown. Peel, and Ramsay Sections—A Walk Round the Island—Index, &e. | 


Also, Chapters on Local Names—Mineralogy—Civil History—Ecclesiastical History—Geology—Potany— | 
; Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Zoology—Agriculture—Commerce—and Sea Trout-fishing. 
And a SMALLER EDITION, with Map, 2s. HAY, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 3 vols. 
“ A standard work,”’—Court Journal. 


“Mr. Jenkinson is a trustworthy authority...... His volume is unlike most guides, for it is not only a book to | 
consult, but a book worth reading.”"—Pal/ Mal/ Gazette. 
“The best account of the island, in a small compass, which we have seen."—Graphic. | Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


— “In his present novel Mr. Collins writes in his best 
| manner.” —Spectator. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


—_____—— | Siedia, [Just ready, 
| 
| 
| 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 


IMMEDIATELY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


QUEEN MARY: A DRAMA. A DRAMATIC POEM. 


si i By MYLES MACPHAIL 
ALFRED TENNYSON. London: 
| 
| 


A. HALL and Co., Publishers, 25 Paternoster Row. 
Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS—AUTHOR'S EDITION, in 5 vols. cloth gilt, Gs; Half- | 


. 7. Vall ¢ , 
Morocco, Roxburgh Style, 7s 6d each. 6 ne mons, 


TABLE of the ARYAN (INDO- 
{ EUROPEAN) LANGUAGES, with Notes and 


0, e, y 7A 4 

Vols. I. and IT, now ready. | Tilastrations. By HENRY ATTWELL. A WallMap. 2nd 
Ls oo ‘ . Edition, Revisedand Improved, Mounted wit! Rollers, 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row, London. | price 10s. . : . 


Also THE SAME TARLES with Notes, and Illustrations, 
—S ie miei and Additions, suitable for use in Class, 4to, bds., 7s 6d. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. WILLIAMS and NorGaAte, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden. London ; and 20 South Frederick 
By THOMAS LEWIN, M.A.,, F.SA.. Just published, crown ‘8v0, cloth, 33 6d. 


| 
lo " 
Street, Edinburgh. 
| 
Of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. Author of “Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cwsar's | OCIAL PRAYERS for FIVE SUN- 
Invasion,” * Treatise on Trusts,” &c KJ D AYS By the Rev. Jos. MILLER, B.D. Edinburgh, 
| Author of ‘The Cure of the Evils in the Church of 
Wi umerous strations, fi ‘aved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &e. 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s | Scotland.” 
ith numerous Illustrations, finely engraved on Woo P pists . | WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


New Edition, small crewn 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 





From the Times, December 25. 
“ The first glance tells us that the book is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole resources 


of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint ..... On all the literary materials subsidiary to his c J ha iL 

work Mr. Lewin has bestowed not less admirable labour than on its artistic illustration, and he states in the | LFORD’S (DEAN) SONS of GOD; 

Preface that it is upon the least conspicuous part of his subject—namely, upon its chronology—that bis greatest the Known and the Unknown. 

pains have been bestowed...... This work is a series of galleries of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, | “London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

books, and relics through which the reader may wander at leisure, and which he may animate with his own | Cheapside. 

musings and reflections. It must be remembered throughout that this delightful and instructive collection is | aa r ——— ee 
! New Edition, small crown Svo, cl ith, 1s 6d. 


the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as many a museum or Selle serge Owe hte Bo 
picture-gallery which has preserved its donor's name for generations.” eed ORD'S (DEA N ) TRUTH and 
TRUST; Lessons of the War. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. London: WILLIAM TEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
| Cheapside. 
| tall Booksta 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. INTS, HU MOROU S & SATIRICAL. 
By F. B. Brinpiey, Author of * Tom Pringle’s 
The Fifth Edition now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. Courtship.” &e. Third Edition. Price 1s. 


London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF | Manchester: 3. Hevwoos, ___ 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6. 


KING GEORGE IV. AND KING WILLIAM Iv. gee a iscttousns elloarne sa 


! formerly of Glasgow. With Photographic Portrait, 


By the late CHARLES C, F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. Edinburgh: EDMON- 
‘ i | STON and DovuGLas. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. and Co. Melbourne: GEORGE RORERTSON. 
rr a Just published, with Illustrations, price 2s 6d 
London: LONGMANS and CO. N the PRINCIPLES and MANAGE- 


. MENT ef the MARINE AQUARIUM: a Paper 

read before the Birmingham Natural History and 

FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S Microscopical Society, with Additions, by W. K 
Hvucues, F.L.S, late President. 


ECON YOM IC. A L TI L E D K ITC H EN ERS. | _ Le ondon: JOHN VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These SOUTH AFR 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no ssive amount KE TCH MAP of SOU 7 Il AFRICA. 
ot heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated thar the ordinary Qh! —— Sec Edition. Revised 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be dove in front of the fire if desired. Tho various sizes sulted t fferent O. BE. Sou iota -_ ) “it = 2 _ * 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, bs LE ni largest 8 _ os takes Ep 98 tacies, Pune 
Ss 1038 ree, Ss 6d. 






49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, STREET'S COLONIAL AGENCY OFFICES, 30 Cornhill, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, | E.c.; and 


5 Serle Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


MRS. FLETCHER, 


OF EDINBURGH. 
EDITED BY 


LADY RICHARDSON. 


WITH TWO PORTRAITS, 
ENGRAVED BY JAMES FAED. 


Saturpay Review. 

“ What distinguishes this record from most 
biographies is its tone of cheerfulness and 
success. She had a heart large enough for both 
public and private interests. Her home affec- 
tions were at least as warm as her politics.” 


ACADEMY. 

“The volume is illustrated—in every sense 
of the word—by two charming portraits of the 
writer, one as a girl of fifteen, with the beauty 
for which she was distinguished almost fully 
developed ; and the other (after Richmond) as 
a great-grandmother of eighty, with the same 
features, and an equal though altered charm of 
animated expression.” 


ScoTSMAN. 

“We have only now again to thank Lady 
Richardson for this great pleasure, of giving 
to the public this beautiful record of a daughter’s 
devoted love and a mother’s worth ; one worthy 
of her great friend’s words :— 

‘A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command: 


And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel-light. 


ATHEN £UM. 
“It is emphatically a charming book ; about 


a most lovable woman, who seems—according | 


to her portraits at fifteen and eighty—to prove 
that there is a beauty for every age.” 


Datry Review. 
“This is a delightful book. 
illustrative record of a singularly noble, true, 
pure, prolonged, and happy life. The story is 
recounted with a candour, vivacity, and grace 
which are very charming.” 


Courant. 
** This volume is a pleasing record of many 


incidents in the life of a good, active, intelligent, | 


woman, whose good-fortune it was to be for 
three generations the centre of much domestic 
and social life of an agreeable kind.” 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
“ Tho editor of this charming biography was 
well advised when, in consenting to give to the 
world what was written and first printed for 


private circulation only, she decided to make | 
This 


no important changes in the book... .. 
life of Mrs. Fletcher belongs to a class in bio- 


graphy that we are glad to leave as a legacy to | 


future generations.” 


LIvERPOOL DartLy ALBION. 

“The book is to be read entirely for its worth 
as tie record of a quiet, very earnest, and hon- 
ourable life, in which is reflected, without osten- 
tation and unconsciously, a simplicity, intelli- 
gence, and dignity of character that combined 
present a charming individuality.” 


Nortn British Dairy Mal. 

“\ more fascinating volume has not been 
published for many years. It is brimful of 
most delightful reading, presenting an almost 
perfect picture of social, literary, and political 
life in Scotland and England during the first 
fifty years of the present century.” 


EDINBURGH : 
EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
88 PRINCES STREET. 


It contains an | 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & 


‘ 


| Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo, 1% 6d. 


CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. By the Author of “John 


Fourth Thousand. 


| The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., and 


Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. Davip K. Guturte and CHARLES J, Gutuei, M.A. Vol. IL, completing the 


Work, with Portraits, &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Prayers. Chants. Hymns, Tunes, and Sermons. By 
extra. 


the Light of the Bible. 


LIBER HUMANITATIS. <A 


Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLO- 
GICAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular 
Changes of the Earth’sClimate. By JAMES CROLL, 
of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 248. 

“The most important work on geological events and 
| changes which has appeared for many years.”"— 
Standard. 

“It will rank alongside ‘Lyell’s Principles, and 
secure the reputation of its author.”—Geographical 
Magazine. 
| “Sure to find a place in every geologist's library."— 
Scotsman, 


| 

CHRIST and the PEOPLE: Sermons 

| Chiefly on the Obligations of the Church to the 
State and to Humanity. By the Rev. THomas 
Hancock. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


j 

SINS of TRADE and COMMERCE: a 
Sermon. By the Hon. and Rey. Canon LYTTEL- 
TON; and, The MORALS of TRADE. By Herpert 
Srescer. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


| Fifth Thousand. 
BESSY WELLS. By Mrs. 


Henry 


Woop, Author of * Fast Lynne,” &c. Smull 8vo, | 


| Is; in cloth, Is 6d. 


| Third Edition. 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the late Sir 
} Arturr Hetrs. Post 8vo, 12s, 
“As full of thought, and as charming in a genera) 
| literary pcimt of view, as any Sir Arthur Helps has 
produced.”"—fall Mal! Garette, 
“The present series is by far the hest.”"—Spectator, 


| 
'ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. 
| SatntTe-BEvVE, of the French Academy. Collected 
and Translated from the * Causeries de Lundi.” 
| With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. 
Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 

“His pictures of Cowper, Franklin, and Gibbon 

are gems.” —Cbserver. 


|The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life 
| and Character in a Thames-side District. By the 
RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 2 vols, post Svo, 16s, 

“A book of extraordinary interest. It cannot be 
described; it must be read; and if it does nothing 
else—ani it ought to do much—it will at least give 
the upper half of the world some notion as to how 
the lower half lives.” —Spectator, 


ITYMNS SELECTED from 


Crown S8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
Edition, sewed, Is 6d, 


' MAN and BEAST, HERE and HERE- 
AFTER. With Illustrative Anecdotes, by the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ** Homes with- 


FABER, 


Small-type 


The CHILDREN’S SERVICE-BOOK. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 





out Hands,” &e, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“The book is delightful."—ritish Quarterly Revicie, 
“It is led with anecdotes which are very entertain- 
| ing.” —Seturdau Ke view, 
LEWSIANA ; or, Outer 


Life in the 


| Hebrides. By W. ANDERSON Situ, Author of 
“Off the Chain.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d, 


“ Those who carnot visit these Outer Hebrides and 
discover still uuknown beauty with their own eyes, 
ought, as the next best thing, to view it through the | 
eyes of the author of * Lewsiana. "—Scofsman. | 

“He is as enthusiastic about the *‘ Lews’ as the 
author of * The Princess of Thule’ himself. He writes 
in a light, agrecable, and graphic style. and has the 

| gift of the pencil as well as the pen.”"— World. 


\ 


Seventh Edition. 
LONDON LYRICS. By 


LocKER. Small 8vo, 68, 

“A more delicious companion on a spring ramble, 
or in those idie moments when the mind requires 
dainty fare, it would be difficult to meet with...... fh 
his be-t mood, balf-playfal, haif-pathetic, Mr. Locker | 
has in his own line no rival now living.”"—Pal/ Mal! ! 
(azeli 


FREDERICK 





For Church and Home. 
the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Cheap Edition, without Music or Sermons, sewed. (Vert week, 


IN the POWER of the SPIRIT; or, Christian Experience in 


By the Rev. W. E. BOAnDMAN, Author of “ The Higher Christian Life.” &e. Crown 


e (/mmediately. 


Serics of Essays on Various 


Crown 8vo. (Vert week, 





SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By 
Francis Jacox, Author of “Cucs from AID 
Quarters,” &e. Demy Svo, 14s. 

“ His method of dealing with Shakespeare is original 
and happy. Every page has s»metbing memorable . 
Sometimes a paragraph is a little essay in itself......1t 
isa book to be taken up again and again, and read 
alongside of the works which it seeks to illuminate.”"— 
Noneenformist, 

“No one who desires to study Shakespeare diligently, 
wisely, and sympathetically, should attempt to do so 
without consulting these ‘ Diversions.’ "—//our. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and. their 
WORKS. For the Use of Schools and Students. 
By Saran TytT.Ler. Uniform with the Author's 
“Old Masters” and * Modern Painters.” Crown 
Svo, 4s 6d. 
“The best simple handbook on the subject that has 
yet appeared in England.”"—Academy. 


Second Edition. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 
trations, crown Svo, 12+. 
“One of the few books which can be read as a piece 
of literature, whilst at the same time handy and ser- 
viceable in the knapsack."—Arifish Quarterly Review, 


By Mrs. 


With 90 Ius- 


Fourth Edition. 
AGAINST the STREAM; the Story of 


an Heroie Age in England. By the Author of 
“ The Schinberg-Cotita Family.’ With Ilustra- 
tions by F. Wilfrid Lawson. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s 6d, 
“The story admirably told of the great struggle 
against slavery—characters delicately imagined and 
powertully drawn.’—Guardian, 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAwets. Crown 8vo, 5s 
“Mr. Haweis's very powerful little volume.”"—eho, 
“ The arguments are ably summed up.’ — Westminster 
Review, 


Fifth Thousand. 
ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By Grorae Macpvoxatp, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

“Tt is as full of music as was Prospero’s island: rich 
in strains that take the ear captive and linger long 
upon it."—Saturday Review, 

* Whoever reads this story once will read it many 
times, It shows an almost supernatural insight into 
the workings of the human heart."—/’a/l Mal! Gazette. 


Fourth Edition. 
FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By 


George Rooper. With 18 Illustrations by G. 
Bowers and J. Carlisle. Crown Svyo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“ We are glad to see this pleasant book so soon in a 
fourth edition. Its many merits of style and informa- 
tion, with its fand of excellent suggestions and 
amusing anecdotes, have evidently given it a wide- 
spread popularity, The illustrations are singularly 
life-like and spirited.’"—S/andard. 


Uniform with “‘ Against the Stream.”’ 


MY OWN PEOPLE: a_ Family 
Chronicle. By Mrs. GERALD Vesey. With Dtus- 
trations. Post Svo, 5s, 

“ Contains a great deal of quiet character-drawing.” 
—Athenwum. 

“A remarkable delicacy of feeling and loftiness of 
tone are evident throughout, and high lessons are 
taught by every chapter."—Nonconformist 

* Few more delightful books have recently appeared.” 
—Srotsman. 


LIVING VOICES. — Selections from 
Recent Poetry. Witha Preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
of CANTERBURY, Small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 

“We do not know any volume of poetry containing 
so large a nuinber of popular favourites, and published 
in sv cheap and handy a form."—raminer 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 6 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


TT by @ . 7” Tr 
L. VON RANKE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
PRINCIPALLY in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

“A book which affords a clear and novel account of the European position held 
by England during the seventeenth century."—Athenaum 

“It will be a happy day for English historical study if it is clearly understood 
that not to have read and digested this book deprives a writer of any claim to be 
heard on the period of which it treats. It would be impossible to give any idea of 
its high merits by any selection of extracts. It must be studied as a whole, and it 
would he as idle to attempt to convey any idea of the whole by a paragraph as it 
would be to convey an idea of Mont Blanc by showing a pebble pivked up at its 
foot.” —Academy. 


7 7 x y be 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION of the 

PROTESTS of the LORDS, including those which have been Expunged, from 

1624 to 1874, with Historical Introductions, Edited from the Journals of the 
Lords by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. {/n a few days. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, this day, Vol. IIT, of 


Mr. EF. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 
NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND; its Causes and its Results. The 
REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. 8vo, 21s. 

(Vols. I. and II., New Edition, 8vo, 36s.—Vol. I[V. The REIGN of WILLIAM, 
&vo, 21s, Vol V., in the press ) 


x oo > tr ° 

A TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY: Morphological 
and Physiological. By Dr. Juttus Sacus, Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Wiirzburg. Translated and Annotated by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas's Hospital, assisted by W. THISTLETON 
Dyer, M.A. Royal 8vo, with 500 Woodeuts, half-bound, 31s 6d. = [/his day. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, with ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 8vyo, 
half-bound, 18s, 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By R. 


St. Jonn Tyrruitt, M.A. With Coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a 
Chapter on Perspective by A. MACDONALD, [This day. 


FIFTH GREEK READER. 








from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. With Introduction an1 Notes, by | 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra | 


feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited by E, 





J. PAYNE, M.A.. ello w of Universi ity College, Oxford. Vol. 11.—REF LEC TOMS | | 


on the REVOLUTION in FRANCE. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s (This day. 


ELEMENTS of 20M, AN LAW, by Gatvus. 


With a Transiation and Commentary by Epwarp Posts, M Aes Parrister-at- | 
Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


SUGGESTIONS 


STUDY of the ZNEID. By H. Netruxsitp, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi | 


College, Oxford. Svo, Is 6d. (Just ready. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Book II. With Intro-| 


duction, Notes, and Table of 'fomeric Forms, By W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is 6d. 


(This day. 
A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Miss THACKERAY'S NEW STORY. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations by H. Allingham, 10s 6d. 


MISS ANGEL. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW STORY by HAMILTON AIDE. 


“A NINE DAYS’ WONDER:” a Novelette. By 
HAMILTON Arp&, Author of “ Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. By E. S. Marne, Author 


of “ Among Strangers,” “ Annie, an Excellent Person.” 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” “ Late 
Laurels,” &c. 2 vols. 


Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT'S NOVEL. 


JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“ Cleverness and brilliant wit; great skill in story-telling; sharp and humorous 
insight into character; written with unflagging vivacity and point.’—Zaminer, 


| May 22. 
~ . | 
Part I. Selections | 


The STORY of a SOUL. 


CRAVEN, Author of “ Fleurange.”’ 2 vols. 


‘* Tt can hardly fail to win some share of favour with all readers of cultivated 
| taste.’ ‘“—(Craphice. 


By Mrs. AvGcustus 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ YOUNG BROWN.” 


‘The BOUDOIR CABAL. sy the Author of “ Young 


Brown,” “The Member for Paris,” &c- 3 vols. [Vert week, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TOO LATE.” 


INTRODUCTORY to a | JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 


2 vols. [In a few days. 


NEW WORK by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


ON ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. By 


'RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 


Etymologically and Philologically arranged with special reference to Greek, | 


Latin, Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon, an/ other cognate Indo-European Lan- 
guages. By MonreR WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
4to, £4 14s éd. 

** We have submitted the book to a practical test, and have found it to answer 
fully all the requirements.”"—Saturday Revierr. 

“Tt will henceforth be an enormous gain to the English student at home, or to 
the English-speaking Hindu student in India, to have a complete Dictionary like 
the present written in English It is printed in a remarkably clear manner,” — 
Atheneum. 


An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


chiefly founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the Twelfth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. By the late RICHARD CLEASBY, oularged and completed 
by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON, with a Life of Cleasby by G. W. DASENT. 4to, 
£3 7s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 


D.D. (formerly Bishop of Cloyne). With an Account of his Philosophy, peek 


many of his Writings hitherto Unpublished. By A. C. Paaser, M.A., Professor | 


of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 16s. 


WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D. Col- 


lected and Edited by Professor Fraser. With Prefaces and Annotations, 
8 vols. 8vo, 428, 


The LOGIC of HEGEL; Translated from the 


Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences With Prolegomena by W. 
WALLACE, M.A. 8vo, I4s. 


SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS. 


tion. With Notes by J. E. THorRoLD Rogers. 2 vola, Bvo, 21s 


VESUVIUS. By Jonw 


Professor of Geology at Oxford. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


New Edi- 


THAMES. By Professor Puriiirs. F RS. With Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


STUDENTS’ 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of OXFORD. Extra feap. 8vo, 28 6d. Second 
Edition. 





GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Crown 8ro. (Jn a few days. 


Age ot the Despots. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMoONDS, M.A., Author of “Studies of Greek Poets, 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

“Por skilful grouping of facts, and keen insight into Ttalian character, Mr. 
Symonds’s new hook deserves a high place among recent contributions to the 
history of Italy."—Graphic, May 29. 

“One of the greatest treats that has been offere1 to the reading world of late 
years...... A very fascinating and remarkable book.”"—Joha Bull. 


SERMONS by the late Reverend W. H. BROOK- 


FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. BkOOKFIELD, With a Bio- 
graphical Notice by Lord LyTT&LTON, including an unpublished Sonnet by 
ALFRED TENNYSON. (Jn a few days. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a 


TRANSCRIPT from EURIPIDES; being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 
By RoBERT BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


| CLARE PEYCE’S DIARY : an Old Maid’s History. 


Puitures, F.R.S., late 


HANDBOOK to. the! 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by |! 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, P ’ 


blishers to the University. 


By A. WARNER HULL, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLeER, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical 
Work for Lay Readors. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., F.R.C.P., Junior 
Physician to the West London Hospital. Crown Svo, 12s 6d. 

“Dr. Fothergill’s book contains a great deal of sound advice, It should be in 
every house.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The GEOLOGY of the VALLEY of the|4 MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


By THomas Kina CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to 

the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 60. 
“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious 
| thought.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The sage counsels of an acc omplished and experieaced phys'cian ; the whole of 
the book is most readable.""—Doctor’. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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NEW WORKS. | HENRY §S. KING AND CO.’S 
|NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








JRNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE | aor 
— nner IV. * the late ©. C. °. Grevite, Clerk of the Couveil| HOME WORDS for WAN DE RERS: a Volume 


to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. of Sermons. By the Rev. A. S. Tu 
Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. pees ng mA - v. OMPSON, British Chaplain at St. Petersburg. 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN RERESBY, of| FOURTH EDITION. 


Thrybergh. Bart., M.P. for York. 1634-1689. Written by Himself, and edited . > N 
from the Original } MS. by J.J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A, 8yo, 21s. The HIGHER LIK E: its Reality, Experience, 
and Destiny. By the Rev. J. BaLpwin Brown, B.A. Crown 8y¥o, price 7s 6d. 


PILGRIM MEMORIES; or, Travel and Dis- | By the same Author. 
cussion in the Birth -countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas SECOND EDITION. 


Buckle. By JOHN S. SrcaRT GLENNIE, M.A. 8yo, lds. [On Wednesday next. ‘The DOCTRINE of ANNIHILATION, in the 


Light of the Gospel of Love. Five Discourses. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexts pe | —— ~- 
TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. New Edition, with | By the AUTHOR of “JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER” 
a Biographical Notice and New Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, Twenty-first Thousand. 


ASSY. By Miss Hess, P 1 Fit: 
DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a| c Six Ilustrations, , Bem masa Staetrox. With 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Biro REYNARDSON. Second Edition, «The close of the little tale is of the most exquisitely touching kind, and the 
with 12 Illustrations from Original Paintings by H. Alken. 8vo, 21s. narrative, while free and graceful, is really of the most compressed and masterly 
character.'—Nonconformist. 














. . “It is very fresh and simple. We thank Miss Stretton for another treat, as real to 
ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains | grown-up poopie as to ehildren."—Church Herald. 

between the Bernina and the Dolomites. By DouGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. Square - — 
crown 8yo, with 5 Maps and 9 Illustrations, price 15s. NEW VOLUME of the INTERNATIONAL SCLENTIFIO SERIES. 


'The ‘ LOW" IGUL 
SN I OLAND or ICELAND, its Jokulls and) the “Taian 6... owt Bn Bcc ne 

















Fjalls. By Wittiam Lorp WATTS. Post 8vo, with Map and 12 Photographs, logy in Yale College, New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
price 7s 6d. [in a few days. *,* Copyright English Edition. 
b ; iv 6 VOL. XV. of the INTERNATIONAL SCIE) ‘IC SE a 
TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- ~ = ee a ae 
tive of a Residence in the Fijian: Group of Isiands, with some Account of the | The C HEMIST RY of LIG H’ y and I HOTO- 
Fortunes of Settlers aud Colonists up to the Time of British Annexation. By | GRAPHY, in its Application to Art, Science, and Industry, By Dr. H®RMANN 
Litton Forses, M.D. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. | VoGEL, Professor in the Royal Industrial Academy of Berlin. With 100 
| I}lustrations. Crown Svo, _ 5s. 
yy : 7 T Ny, , allads ; — - 53 — — 
POEMS. By W. B. Scorr. I. Ballads and | scaeeininiieiediaiih acs ecce aiaiamonan oo anion 


Tales. II. Studies fr Nat . IL. Sonnets, &e. Illustrated by Seventeen 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema and W. B. Scott. Crown 8vo, 15s. | ME MOI RS of GEN E RA L W cs T. SHE RMAN, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. By HiMse.r. 
The TEMPLE of MEMORY. | By Keven) “ty were gh Bion 
Henry DicBy, Author of “The Broadstone of Honour,” &. Second nemeeed | - - ae 
slant EUROPEAN LIFE in CHINA and JAPAN. 


. J ‘ yi > y 
TENSONGS , . : ‘LETTERS from CHINA and JAPAN. B 

EV E N SONGS, ke. By RoBert STE GGALL, L.D.S. 1 vol. crown 5yo, price 7s 6d, with an Llustrated Tithe-page. y 

NEW EDITION, RE :VISED and CORREO’ ECTED. ane 


The NEW MINNESINGER, and other Poems.|-pye HISTORY of JAPAN, From the Earliest 


By ARRAN LEIGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. | Period to the Present Time. By F. 0. ApAms, H.1. M.'s Secretary of Embassy 
at Paris. formerly H.B.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and Secretary of Legation at 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH CQO) NSTITUTIONAL | Yedo. VOLUME L, demy 8vo, with Map and Pian., 21s. 


HISTORY. By SHELDON AMOS, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence aud Con- nay 7 ne a oe From the Year 1865 to the Present 
stitutional Law to the Inns of Court. ‘Second Edition, crown 8vo. e y ' P= 
(On Friday next. * As a diplomatic study, and as referring to a deeply interesting episode in con- 
temporary history, it is weli worth reading. The information it contains is trust- 
= aes —T. worthy, and is carefully compiled, and the style is all that cam be desired,”"— 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY, translated from | suwnday tevin ie sei Stee oc 

Swedenborg’s Tractats De Commercio Anime et Corporis. With Preface aud | Pt gy valuable cautribution to our knowledge of an interesting people.”"— 
Illustrative Notes. By Rey. T. M. GoRMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Author of “Jeanne Dare and other Poems.” Crown 8y0, 5s. 


NEW MEDICAL WORK for FAMILY USE. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jouy yy. COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT of 


7 ‘ Ss. y o » 
Suan "hat me 4 a Hew Edition, boing the Puth; Plate and | the STOMACH. By G. Ovgkexd Drewry, M.D. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 








a YTY Fe 8vo, 5s. 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DIC- | rvenr ~H a 
TIONARY of CHEMISTRY, bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery | SONGS of T W O W OR LDS. 1 hird Series. By 
down to the End of the Year 1873, including also the more Important Additions a NEW WRITER. 
to the Science made in 1873. 8vo, 42s. (On the 22nd inst. | ., Not hawthorn-blossom falls more sofily than the exquisite cadence of these 
verses. The farewell the writer threatens cannot be permitted.”—Z.xraméner. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- Wa ST nt ee 


FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Edition, revised and in part rewritten by | * Evensong’ is a poem in which the source of in- piration is the sublimity to which 
R. Hoyt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,000 Wood- | tho ught is led by metaphy sical problems...... The train of thought has an appearance 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. | of genuine spontaneity.”— Atheneum. 
“More perfect in execution than either of its predecessors. The pure lyrics are 
| sweeter and richer...... Nothing could be much finer than the interpretation of the 


WEINHOLD'’S INT 20DUCTION to EX- | nS stanza is a little poem in itself, and yet part of a 
PERIMENTAL PHYSICS. Translated by B. Loewy, F.R.A.S., with a} 7 © a a 


Preface by G. C, Foster, F.R.S. With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. LES ue ee sailees 
O00, Sines. ‘The INNER and OUTER LIFE: Poems. By 
| the Rev. A. NoRkis. up. 8vo, potas 6s. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE, a Series of Lectures |—--—— 


on Elementary Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and The LADY of LI p ARI: a Poem in Three 
Animals. By CATHERINE M. BUCKTON, 8vo, with Woodcuts. 5s. , : 
(On Friday nert. | Cantos. Feap. §vo, price 5s.—This Poem is fo. udet upon a Tale of Boccaccio : 
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HORATI OPERA. By J. M. Manswarx, M.A, 


Under-Master of Dulwich College, late Fellow and Lecturer of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. Forming a Part of the “Catena Classicorum.” 


Vou. I. The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The introductory chapters on the writings of Horace, his life, his character as 
® poet, and his metres are, we are bound to say, the cream of the cream of all that 
has been written on this interesting subject. Of the editor's scholarship in er- 
plaining the phraseology of his author we can speak in terms of the highest 
praise.”'—Standard. 

“The student of the Latin poet will be glad to know that Mr. Marshall is profuse 
in notes, and that they are all to the purpose—often useful to more than the mere 
student.”—Nofes and Queries. 

“It bears evidence to the knowledge and ability of its editor.’—Scofsman. 


MATERIALS and MODELS for LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Selected and Arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. 
Daur, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. New 
Edition, Rovised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


“Superior to any manual of the kind with which we are acquainted in the selec- 
tion and classification of passages for translation, and in the suggestive hints, 
parallels,and comparisons which enhance appreciably the help fulness of the book.” 
—Saturday Revierc, 


ALEXANDER the GREAT in the PUNJAUB. 


Adapted from Arrian, Book V. An easy Greek Reading-Book, with 
Notes at the End and a Map. By the Rev. Cuartes E. Moperty, 
M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s. 

* There is an excellent introduction...... The notes are not only very useful, philo- 
ogically speaking, but they are exceedingly interesting."—School Board Chronicle. 
“It forms a capital and most interesting little chapter of history...... The intro- 
Quction is written with real verve and spirit.”—Zducational Times. 


’ y ao Y - T 
The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
With Philological Notes. By Everyn Apport, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Author of “Selections from Lucian, w vith English 
Notes.” Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 
“ This is an excellent book..,...A comparison between Mr. Abbott's book and the 
Rudimenta’ of the late Dr. Donaldson—a most excellent volume for the time at 
which it was published—will show how considerable the advance has been ; while a 
comparison with the works in ordinary use, which have never attained anything like 
the standard reached byDr. Donaldson, will really surprise the teacher." —Athenwum 
“ Economy and retrenchment of space with lucidity and solidity of information.” 
—Saturday Review. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 


By Puiie V. Smiru, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. Forming a Volume of 
“Historical Handbooks,” edited by Oscar BrowninG, M.A. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Adapted from the French of M. Democror, by C. Brrpce. Crown 
8vo,3s 6d. Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited 
by Oscar Brownine, M.A. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Death of 
Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, A.D. 395 
to A.D, 800. By A. M. Currets, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne 
School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, 38s 6d. Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited 
by Oscar Brownine, M.A. 


The CAMPAIGNS of NAPOLEON. The Text 
(in French) from M. Thiers’ “ Histoire da Consulat et de ’Empire ” 
and “‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise.” Edited, with English 
Notes, for the use of Schools, by Epwarp E. Bowen, M.A., Master 
of the Modern Side, Harrow School. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


ARCOLA, 4s 6d. MARENGO, 4s 6d. 
JENA, 3s 6d. WATERLOO. (Jn preparation.) 


A YEAR'S BOTANY. Adapted to Home and 


School Use. By Frances Anna Kitcuener. Illustrated by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


An EASY INTRODUCTION to CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Schools, Edited by the Rev. ArtHuR Riae, M.A., 
late Principal of the College, Chester; and Water T. GooLpEn, 
B.A., late Science Scholar of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition, 
considerably altered and revised, With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ZEUGMA;; or, GREEK STEPS from PRIMER 


IN THE PRESS 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE 
USE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY THE 
REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and Univer- 
sity Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College 


With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 


This work will be divided into three Periods, each sold separately and complete 
in itself, with Contents, Maps, Plans, and Index. These Periods will be of con- 
venient and handy size, especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for 
Students reading special portions of History for local and other Examinations. It 
will also be issued in one complete volume. 


Periop I.—FEUDAL MONARCHY: the Departure of the 


Romans to Richard IIL From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 


Periop Il.—PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VIL. to James 


If. From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 


Periop IIL—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William 


and Mary to the Present Time. From A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1837. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. By 
Sir Rotanp Kyyver Witson, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Cro wn 8vo. Forming a 
Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited by Oscar Brownine, 
M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in the FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Cuartes H. Pearson, M.A., Principal of the 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College, Melbourne, late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Professor of History in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Crown 8¢o. Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” 
edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Artuur Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. Edited by W. H. 


Srucox, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. Forming a Part of the “Catena Classicorum.” 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books III. and 
IV. Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow of Quoen’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. Forming a Part of the “Catena Classicorum.’ 


eg say ~ 
RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. Intended to be 
a First Book for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D.,Canon of Bristol, 
Author of “ A Key to the Four Gospels,” and Editor of “ Manuals of 
Religious Instruction for Pupil Teachers,” &c., &c. Crown 8yo. 


NOTES on the GREEK TESTAMENT. The 
Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. ArtHur Carr, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8yo. 


KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. 


Gross, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
Crown 8vo. Forming a Volume of ‘ Rivingtons’ Mathematical 
Series.” 


to AUTHOR. By the Rey. Lancetot SANDERSON, M.A., Principal STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC ‘VERSE. 


of Elstree School, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; and the 
Rev. F. B. Frrman, M.A,., Assistant-Master at Elstree School, late 


With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the Public 
School Primer. By R. W. Tayror, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 





Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


School, late Fellow of 8. John’s College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 
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